WHERE  TO  SKI 
THIS  SUMMER 

New  waxes  anil  plastics 


Aimrko's  fliMst  coli«ction  of  fNim  on 
wiMRfo  and  outdoor  sports 

80  HOURS 


of  advoiture-color  fllm-lectures 
featuring  the  wildlife,  aeenlc 
grandeur  and  outdoor  q>ort  of 
North  America  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year 


•  SKI  AMERICA  FIRST!  .  .  .  Watch  the  world’s  greatest  skiers  pleasure-ski  and 
race  on  your  favorite  runs,  east  and  west!  See  and  analyze  in  close-up  slow- 
motion  what  master  skiers  really  do  at  high  speed  on  difficult  terrain!  Down¬ 
hill,  slal(Hn,  jumping,  cross-country  .  .  .  musical  background,  comedy,  scenic 
beauty  throu^mut.  Interwoven  gems  of  wildlife,  scenic  beauty  and  outdoor 
spwts  across  Am«ica  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  assure  variety  and  universal 
appeal  for  skier  and  non-skier. 

iC  WINTER  HOLIDAY 

Skiii^  on  Mt.  Washington.  Lionel  Hays 
and  »itz  Wiessner  run  Hillman’s  Higii- 
way.  A  dozen  racers  schuss  Headwall 
of  Ackerman's  Ravine  while  practicing 
for  Inferno  race.  Jim  Howard  and  Dick 
Ireland  at  Hogback  Mt.  1952  national 
downhill  and  slalom  races,  Easter 
parade  and  time  trials  at  Stowe.  Na¬ 
tional  jump  at  Ecker  Hill,  Utah.  FIS 
men’s  slalom  race.  Exhibition  jump. 
Clif  Taylor  on  Ruthie’s  Run,  and  mirth¬ 
ful  beginner’s  pains  on  Ruthie’s  Run 
at  Aspen.  1955  Victor  Constant  down¬ 
hill  and  slalom  races  at  Stowe.  Spring 
touring  by  dolled  in  high  Rockies  with 
Stuart  Mace.  Wildlife  in  winter. 


lacMMHHI  gnzzMM,  nevanm  wiiep. 
■loeatola  goats  •  Arhone;  Gniiid 
Caoyoa  at  too  Calorade.  Nliood  am  foot 
trigo  iato  Mm  ema/am  io  spring.  Scoaic 
ood  gootogkal  woodors.  WUdlift  and 
spring  ftosMurs  •  Bakamasi  Big  gonM 
railing  off  Bimini  and  Cot  Coy— bloc 
nMMtin,  giant  tnna,  etc.  Undonratcr 
stndiot  •  BaraMidai  FisMng  for  sraiwo, 
stortu,  etc.  •  CalHaraia:  Giant  se¬ 
quoia,  wildlife.  Monterey  Peninsnia 
and  coastal  beauty.  Foils  of  Yosemite 
at  beigbt  of  spring  rua^  Skiing  at 
Squaw  Voiloy  •  Cworodo;  Spring  tour¬ 
ing  with  Stuart  Mace  by  do(riiod  in  the 
bi^  Rockies.  Skiing  at  •  Oos- 

em  at  tka  Southwest:  Painted  Desert. 
Petrified  Forest.  Mohave  and  Colo¬ 
rado  deserts.  All  filesed  in  spring  ot 
height  of  flewering  of  desert  ptants. 
Unusual  wildlife  and  scenic  beauty  • 
flarida<  Wildlife  and  fishiaa  for  tar¬ 
pon,  sswok,  etc.  in  the  Everglades, 
rasdnating  wildlife,  flora,  scenery,  un¬ 
derwater  studios  in  the  cypress  jungles 
otong  westnra  rivers.  Soilfithing  off 
Stuart.  Wator  skHog  in  Cypress  Gar¬ 
dens.  WHdIife,  fishing  and  underwater 
studiet  in  the  Florida  Keys  and  Dry 
Tortugos  •  Georgia;  Wild  turkey^ 
etc.,  in  inoccessiMe  swampk  Quail 
bunting  over  chompion  pointen  • 
Idaho:  Skiing  at  Sun  Vollm  •  Mory- 
loNd;  Fishing  for  white  martin  in  Gulf 
Stream  off  Ocson  City  •  Montana: 
Wildlife,  scenic  grandeur  and  wonder¬ 
ful  trout  fishing  in  Glacier  Park  • 
Naataekat:  Soiling  races.  Riding  to 
harriers  •  Newtoundtond;  Fishing  with 
dry  fly  and  light  tackle  fat  Atlantic 
salmon  and  lorgs  brook  trout  up  to 
niao  pounds.  Salmon  loMng  sixteon- 
foot  talte  •  Now  yorhlTrout  Mthing 
in  Crystal  Crook  and  Ausoble  River. 
Skiing,  ski  jumping  and  figure  skating 
at  Lons  Ptacid  •  Nova  Seafiat  Giant 
tuna  fishing.  Wildlife  •  Oatarla;  Boss 
and  musky  fishing,  Whitewater  cchmo- 
ing,  wildlife  in  Algonquin  Park  • 
Oregon:  Fomed  coastal  beauty  and 
wHdlHe  •  South  Coroiiaac  QmII  hunt¬ 
ing  over  Irish  setten  •  South  Dakata: 
Block  Hills,  Devil's  Tower,  Badlands  • 
Utah:  Bryce  and  Zion  conyons,  unutuol 
scenery  and  geology.  Skiing  at  Alta. 
Ski  jumping  at  Ediar  Hill  •  Vermont 
and  Naw  Haatfskira:  Mountain  trout 
fishing.  Autumn  foliage.  Hunting  wood¬ 
cock  and  ruffed  grouse  over  champion 
English  setters.  Climbing  Mt.  Warii- 
ington.  Carter  Mountain,  Mt.  Mons- 
fim,  etc.  Black  mallard  duck  buntisig. 
Skiing  ot  Stowe,  Mad  River  Glen,  Mt. 
Snow,  Hogback,  Franconia  and  Mt. 
Wasbingtoa.  Ski  jumping  at  Brattle- 
boro  •  WasUngtaa:  Climbing  Mt. 
Rainier.  Wildlife,  spring  Hewers  and 
mountain  cHmbiiM  in  the  omoring  rain 
forest  of  the  (Nympic  Peninsula  • 
Wyoming:  Grand  Tetans  and  Jodcson 
Hmo — Alpine  scenery,  mountain  dimb- 


Sepp  Ruschp  runs  Nose  Dive,  and 
demonstrates  downhill  and  cross-coun- 
tiv  techniques.  Martin  Strolz  runs 
whirlaway-sterllng  trails  on  Spruce 
Peak.  All  and  Sverre  Engen  in  deep 
powder  at  Alta.  Emile  AQais  at  Sun 
Valley.  Kandahar  race  at  Mont  Tremb- 
lant.  FIS  jump  at  Lake  Placid.  Andy 
Wilkins  clowns  as  "Willie”  at  St. 
Sauveur,  and  Ralph  Jackson  as  "The 
Mayor”  at  Aspen.  Fred  Iselin  and 
Friedl  Pfeifer  on  Ruthie’s  Run.  FIS 
women's  slalom  race.  Storm  and  spring 
skiing  on  Bell  Mt.  FIS  men’s  downhill 
race  at  Aspen.  Trout  fishing  in  Yellow¬ 
stone.  Atlantic  salmon  fishmg  in  New- 
foimdland.  Blue  marlin  fishing  at 
Bimini. 

ic  SKI  FEVER 

Slow-motion  slalom  by  Andrea  Mead 
Lawrence,  Chiharu  Igaya,  Othmar 
Schneider,  Friedl  Pfeifer,  Karl  Fahmer, 
etc.  North  American  and  first  Ameri¬ 
can  International  downhill  and  slalom 
races  at  Stowe.  International  invitation 
jump  at  Lake  Placid.  Fred  and  Elli 
Iselin  run  Bell  Mt.  at  Aspen.  Hangover 
Handicap  race  on  Spruce  Peak.  Birger 
Torrison  demonstrates  cross-country  at 
Lake  Placid.  1955  Brattleboro  invita¬ 
tion  jump.  World’s  best  skiers  practic¬ 
ing  on  Spruce  Peak  for  1955  second 
American  International  slalom  race. 
1953  time  trials,  Easter  parade,  and 
hilarious  late,  very  late  spring  skiing 
at  Stowe.  Figure  skating  by  world 
champion  Dick  Button.  Fall  foliage  and 
ruffed  grouse  hunting  at  Stowe.  Canoe 
trip  into  cypress  jungles  of  Florida. 
Giant  tuna  fishing  off  Cat  Cay, 
Bahamas. 

^  SKI  TRACKS 

Paul  Valar  at  Franconia.  1955  National 
slalom  race  on  Cannon  Mt.  Madi 
Springer-Miller  on  Mt.  Mansfield.  1955 
second  American  International  down¬ 
hill  race  on  Nose  Dive,  and  gldnt  slalom 
race  on  National  Trail,  Doth  races 
caught  by  six  cameras.  Orla  Larsen’s 
sensational  mambo  on  one  ski  at  Mt. 
Snow.  1954  Easter  parade  and  time 
trials  at  Stowe.  Candid  camera  on  Mt. 
Mansfield.  The  sad  saga  of  Roberto 
Roosterfled,  who  dives  on  the  Nose. 
Wildlife  in  early  spring. 


^  WHITE  MAGIC 

1955  National  downhill  and  giant  slalom 
races  on  Cannon  Mt.  Slalom  and  down¬ 
hill  by  Fred  Iselin  at  Aspen.  Chiharu 
Igaya  runs  Main.  St.  1955  Second  Ameri¬ 
can  International  slalom  race  on  Na¬ 
tional  Trail,  cau^t  by  six  cameras. 
Deep  powder  in  Slalom  Glade  with  Bill 
Hazlett  and  Dave  Partridge.  Rudy  Alber 
on  Spruce  Peak.  Stowe  1955  Easter 
parade  and  time  trials.  Nancy  Graham 
as  goddess  of  spring  on  Nose  Dive. 
Candid  camera  on  Spruce  Peak  (hilari¬ 
ous  expose  of  how  the  other  half  lives). 
Late  mring  skiing  at  Stowe  and  Aspen. 
Dry  fly  trout  fishing  at  Stowe.  Fall 
foliage,  ruffed  grouse  and  black  mal¬ 
lard  duck  hunting. 


^  SNOW  WINGS 

I960  Olympic  preview:  Will  the  new 
Olympic  dowimill  course  at  Squaw 
Valley,  Calif,  prove  a  test  of  skill  for 
ttie  wcHTld’s  greatest  skiers?  Watch  re¬ 
turning  American  and  visiting  Euro¬ 
pean  Olympians,  fresh  from  Cortina, 
Italy,  christen  this  downhill  course  and 
the  precipitous  slalom  and  giant  slalom 
terrain  on  Mt.  KT-22  at  Squaw  Valley. 
Watch  them  compete  in  the  blue-ribbon 
Harriman  Cup  event  at  Sun  Valley, 
Idaho.  The  camera  roves  over  our 
major  American  ski  areas — with  a  fine 
balance  between  racing  and  jumping 
thrills,  perfection  in  technique,  winter 
beauty  and  a  laugh  a  minute. 


PRODUCED  AND  NARRATED  BY  VICTOR  COTY 
America’s  foremost  outdoor  photographer 

NOW  BOOKING  FOR  1956-57  SEASON 
PERSONAL  APPEARANCES  ONLY  AT  SUBSTANTIAL  FEES 


No  other  airline  but  Panagra  can  fly  you 
without  change  of  plane  from  the  U.  S.  A. 
to  Santiago,  ski  center  of  South  America. 
From  New  York,  you  get  there  hours 
faster  by  El  Inter  Americano  DC-7B  than 
by  any  other  service. 

You  can’t  beat  South  America  for  ski 
slopes.  Moreover,  it’s  winter  there  in 
Jime,  July,  August,  September.  You’ll 
find  powder  snow  on  miles  of  runs  and 
comfortable  “refugios”  in  Chile  at: 
Farellones,  only  two  hours  by  car  from 
Santiago,  has  one  of  the  best  ski  slopes 
in  the  New  World.  Picturesque  lodges, 
ski  runs,  practice  slopes  and  lifts. 
Portillo,  fashionable  with  the  international 
set,  is  reached  by  ski-trains  from  Santi¬ 
ago.  New  8-story  Hotel  Portillo  includes 


a  movie  theatre,  nightclub,  central  heat¬ 
ing.  Nine-mile  ski  nm  plus  other  magni¬ 
ficent  trails,  modem  tows,  chair  lifts, 
top  instructors. 

La  Parva,  two  miles  beyond  Farellones, 
has  new  double  chair  lift  one  mile  long. 
Three-mile  run.  Fast  slopes. 

Choose  El  InterAmericano  DC-7Bs  with 
radar  for  smooth  flight,  day  and  night.  Or 
choose  El  Pacifico  DC-6Bs  and  save  $209 
on  your  roimd-trip  fare  from  New  York. 
Both  services  fly  via  National  Airlines’ 
route  to  Miami,  Pan  American’s  to  Pan¬ 
ama,  Panagra’s  to  Santiago. 

For  information  about  all-expense  ski 
tours,  see  your  Travel  Agent  or  write  Pan 
American -Grace  Airways,  Dept.  W2, 
Chrysler  Building,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Also 

Th*  Z«no  Cel6  OLYIMPIC 

$47.50 

Th*  SESreiERE 

$39.95 

The  ALPINA 

$29.95 

At  Boltor  Ski  Shops  [vorywhoro 
Distribwtod  by 

BEGONTAj 

381  Fourth  Avo.,  Now  York  16,  N.  Y. 

txtistiv  OitMbwfert  of  Avthsnric  Ski  Equlpm«nl 


Offlctol  Owtflttors  of  Hio 
Ifollon  Olympic  Toam 

BOOTS 


GUARANTEED  HAND-MADE 

By  Italian  Master-Craftsmen 

FOR  TRUE  FIT, 
SUPPORT  AND 
STAMINA! 


The 

AOSTA 

$52 
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ItHt  ASuT^ IMMMM 


Patented  designs  bring  you  comfort- 
able  riding  in  double  chairs  with  safety 

bars  and  footrests.  All  chairs  are  attached  \ 

to  wire  rope  on  durable  Neoprene  ap- 

proach  sleeves  with  newly  designed  "JjV 

tubular  towers  and  Neoprene  filled  roller 

assemblies. 

Entire  line  rides  on  Neoprene,  bring-  ski 

ing  you  the  smoothest  ride  known  and 

long  life  to  cables.  CAPACITY:  900  PASSENGERS  PER  HOUR. 
Thousands  of  California  skiers  are  now  enjoying  UNITED  TRAM¬ 
WAY  ENGINEERS’  Double  Chair  Lifts  at  Big  Bear  Lake,  Mam¬ 
moth  Mountain  and  Donner  Ski  Ranch,  California. 


AAAAAMOTH  MOUNTAIN  LINE 


Nothing  surpasses  the  streamlined  beauty 
of  UNITED  TRAMWAY  ENGINEERS’ 
DOUBLE  CHAIR  LIFT! 


Write  for  additional  details  and  free  estimates  to: 

UNITED  TRAMWAY  ENGINEERS,  INC. 

16  BEAIE  STREET  •  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


SNOW  SUMMIT 
LINE 

BIG  BEAR  UKE 
CALIFORNIA 
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RIEKER  boots  give  you  a  | 
snug  heel  fit  and  enormous 
ankle  support 

*  I 

+ 

RIEKER  boots  are  made  of  t 
selected  material,  tanned  in  ^ 
a  special  process  t 

I 

•r 

RIEKER ’s  50  years’  experi-  | 
ence  in  boot  making  as¬ 
sures  you  of  advanced 
styling  and  quality  work¬ 
manship 

♦ 
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CORPORATION 
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O-U  Winter  Sports,  Inc. 
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Seattle,  Wash. 


NEWSLETTER 


To  keep  the  1960  Olympic  Winter  Games 
at  Squaw  Valley,  the  CaUfonua  bgislature 
must  appropriate  $4  million  in  addition  to 
the  $1  inillion  already  allotted  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  At  the  IOC  meeting  in  Cortina,  presi¬ 
dent  Avery  Brundage  said  even  $5  million 
might  not  be  enough  to  put  on  the  Carnes. 

.  .  .  Americans  starred  in  minor-league 
post-Olympic  races.  At  Grand  Prix  down¬ 
hill  in  Chamonix,  Bud  Werner  won.  Penny 
Pitou  took  second.  At  White  Ribbon  classic 
in  St.  Moritz,  Brooks  Dodge  won  the  slalom 
and  Bud  Werner  won  both  downhill  and 
giant  slalom,  while  Penny  Pitou  took  first 
in  the  downhill  over  Olympic  medal-winner 
Frieda  Danzer.  .  .  .  FIS  world  downhill 
champion  Christian  Pravda,  his  amateur 
standing  restored  as  of  March  1,  may  com¬ 
pete  against  three-way  Olympic  champion 
and  fellow  Kitzbiiheler  Toni  Sailer  in  the 
Arlberg-Kandahar  at  Sestriere  this  month. 

.  .  .  Among  accredited  correspondents  at 
Cortina  diuing  the  Olympic  Games  was 
publisher  Bill  Eldred  of  SKI,  with  his  bride, 
the  former  Kay  Cameron  of  Ausable  Forks, 
\.  Y.  .  .  .  Good  news:  The  US  Olympic 
Ski  Fund  goal  of  $53,000  was  passed  as  of 
January  25,  both  the  Eastern  and  Far  West 
associations  exceeding  their  quotas.  Secre¬ 
tary  Roger  Langley  hopes  all  areas  “will 
continue  to  raise  whatever  funds  they  can, 
particularly  to  meet  their  quotas.  All  funds 
that  we  raise  over  and  above  our  needs 
will  go  to  help  other  winter  sport  needs 
and  the  general  Olympic  Fund  which  is 
badly  in  need  of  assistance.” 

Teflon:  More  news  about  the  fabulous 
new  plastic  (see  page  28).  Last  month 
Howard  Head  authorized  the  following 
statement:  “Head  Ski  Company  of  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.  is  the  first  major  ski  producer  to 
work  on  the  commercial  application  of 
Teflon  as  a  ski  bottom.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  an  experienced  ski  designer  there 
are  still  problems  to  be  solved;  and  the 
cost  of  the  material  is  such  that  the  result 
is  what  will  have  to  be  considered  a  luxury 
bottom.’  Nevertheless  I  am  convinced  of 
the  almost  magical  performance  proper¬ 
ties  of  this  new  material  and  consider  no 
expense  or  trouble  too  great  if  a  satisfactory 
ski  so  equipped  can  finally  be  evolved.” 
Good  progress  is  reported  to  date,  and 
Head  hopes  to  have  at  least  exi)erimental 
quantities  available  for  public  use  by  next 
season.  .  .  .  Marsten’s  Ski  Den  of  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  has  inaugurated  a  new  “try  before 
you  buy”  plan  to  help  customers  in  the 
choice  of  slds.  Customers  are  welcome  to 
try  out  as  many  models  as  they  wish  before 
deciding  on  tiie  one  they  want.  ...  A 
practical  outdoor  cook  book,  by  authority 
Joe  Bates,  is  at  last  available  to  campfiire 
boys.  Send  $.25  with  your  order  to  Otto 
Bemz  Co.,  Inc.,  Rocherter,  N.  Y. 

Died:  Arthur  “Red”  Barth,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Ski  Association  and 
first  American  to  qualify  as  an  Olympic 
jumping  judge,  ■winner  of  several  awards 
for  his  contribution  to  the  sport;  Dr.  A. 
Aaron  Leve  of  Boston,  Mass,  in  an  ava¬ 
lanche  on  Tuckerman  Ravine,  Mt.  Wash¬ 
ington,  N.  H.;  Tom  Van  Henert,  for  three 
years  director  of  the  ski  school  at  Table 
Mountain,  Big  Pines,  Calif.,  also  former 
secretary  of  ^  Far  West  Ski  Instructors’ 


Association.  .  .  .  Female  skiers  at  Aspen 
have  started  the  latest  zany  fad:  oorsages 
bedecked  with  streamers.  .  .  .  Harry  Bw, 
energetic  president  of  the  booming  Dallas 
Sid  Club,  set  the  style  for  Texas  skieTS  by 
taking  his  family  to  Aspen  in  February. 
Rapidly  approaching  the  300  mark  in  mem¬ 
bership,  the  Dallas  club  has  chosen  “chi- 
nooks”— which  means  “hot  air”— as  its  nick¬ 
name.  . . .  Mt.  Mansfield  Ski  Club  at  Stowe, 
Vt.  will  hold  its  first  Annual  Carnival 
Weekend  for  members  and  guests  on 
March  10-11.  The  program  includes  fun 
races  and  exhibition  runs  by  Olympic 
skiers.  . .  .  Married:  Ellie  Hellmund,  Asi>en 
Chamber  of  Commerce  manager,  to  Stan¬ 
ford  Bealmear.  .  .  .  Engaged:  Bill  Beck, 
member  of  US  Olympic  men’s  alpine  team, 
to  Pamela  Battey,  junior  at  Beimington 
College. 

Volume  I  of  a  monumental,  five- volume, 
5,000-page  history  of  skiing,  which  will 
include  biographies  of  5,000  Norwegian 
skiers,  was  published  recently  in  Oslo  by 
the  Norwegian  Ski  Association.  .  .  .  Harvey 
Clifford’s  annual  slalom  week  at  Chalet 
Cochand,  Ste.  Marguerite,  P.  Q.  chalked  up 
the  largest  attendance  in  its  history.  .  .  . 
Hans  Cmoser,  Banff,  Alberta,  will  again 
lead  spring  skiing  tours  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies.  .  .  .  Karl  Bauer’s  new  ski  school 
at  Ludlow,  Vt.  has  seven  certified  instruc¬ 
tors.  .  .  .  Bob  Gebhardt,  former  Dartmouth 
racer,  is  now  a  contractor  specializing  in 
ski  area  development  in  the  midwest.  .  .  . 
At  Stowe,  Vt.  the  enlarged  junior  program 
provides  instruction  for  157  school  children 
two  or  three  afternoons  per  week.  .  .  .  The 
Deseret  News  and  Telegram’s  free  sld 
school  at  Brighton,  Utah  emolled  nearly 
1,500  skiers  this  season.  .  .  .  'The  Hillcrest 
development  at  North  Hatley,  P.  Q.  now 
has  a  new  Pomalift  in  addition  to  its  five 
rope  tows.  .  .  .  'The  new  chair  lift  at  Tim¬ 
berline  Lodge,  Mt.  Hood,  Ore.  has  been 
supplemented  by  two  electric  rope  tows. 

.  .  .  Snow  conditions  in  the  east  have  im¬ 
proved  steadily  after  a  vicious  January 
thaw.  While  more  northern  areas  were 
starved  for  snow.  Laurel  Mountain  at 
Ligonier,  Pa.  and  Princeton  Sld  Bowl  near 
Prattsville,  N.  Y.  had  good  skiing.  . . .  New 
faces  in  famous  ski  schools:  Emo  Heniich 
of  Salzburg,  handy  with  yodel  and  guitar, 
at  Bill  Klein’s  school  in  Sugar  Bowl,  Calif.; 
Kirk  Brown  of  Big  Springs,  Texas,  at  Santa 
Fe  Basin.  .  .  .  The  USEA5A  tour,  led  by 
Jed  Prouty,  flew  to  Europe  February  10 
on  a  chartered  Swissair  plane  with  sixty- 
nine  skiers  in  the  group.  .  .  .  Swissair  has 
announced  a  series  of  Underwater  Safari 
tours  to  the  Red  Sea  area,  for  sldndiving 
enthusiasts. 

A  bill  requiring  the  federal  government 
to  pay  travel  and  training  costs  of  Olympic 
athletes  may  soon  be  introduced  in  Con¬ 
gress.  .  .  .  Middlebury,  the  defending 
champion,  lost  the  eastern  collegiate  cham¬ 
pionship  to  Dartmouth  recently.  Chick 
Igaya,  who  had  the  fastest  time  in  the  sla¬ 
lom,  was  disqualified  for  missing  a  gate 
after  a  long  debate  among  officials.  At 
Cortina,  the  FIS  jury,  after  a  similar  de¬ 
bate,  decided  not  to  penalize  Igaya  and 
thus  deprive  him  of  his  silver  medal.  .  .  . 
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THE  EASTERN  SLOPE  REGION  of  Now  Hompshiro  has  fine  accommodations,  shops,  services  and  recreational  facilities. 

CuToll  Reed  Ski  Shop  No.  Coowiy  Laos  t  Bankinf  Co. 

N(«TH  OOMWAT  TMX. 

NOSTH  CONWAT 

Jack  Frost  Ski  Shop 

jAcaeoK  .j.^  jj 

Earie  DweUy  Ski  Shop 

NOBTB  COirWAT  KOKH  CONWAT 

Tom  Harris  Ski  Shops  Yield  House  Gift  k  Craft  Shop 

KOKH  CONWAT  NOITH  CONWAT 


CONWK 

PresMtenual  Inn 
NOSTH  CONWAT 

Eastern  Slope  Inn 
Cranmore  Inn 
tmtuyinx 
Idlewad 

New  En^and  Inn 
Crystal  Hilb  Lodae  k  Ski  Dorm 


JACKSON 

Christmas  Farm  Inn 
Spruce  Mt.  Lodfs 
The  Hawthorne 
Thom  Hfll  Lodfs 
Pinkham  Notch  Inn  Daaa  Place 
Whitneys'  in  Jadtson,  N.  H. 

riNKHAM  NOTCH  (OOSHAM  S.O.^ 

Appalachian  1ft.  Clnb  Pink* 
ham  Notch  Camp 
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INTERVALE  • 


Everything's  in  your  favor!  Ski-perfect  powder  snow  .  ,  .  miles 
and  miles  of  open  runs  ...  the  largest  ski  school,  and  more  electric 
chair  lifts  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world  . . .  accommodations 

and  service  to  suit  your  fun  mood.  Why  not  make  your  plans  now? 


or  Uni 


Address  Mr.  Winston  McCrea,  Mgr.,  Sun  Valley,  Idaho, 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Room  2189,  Omaha  2,  Nebr., 
or  see  your  travel  agent. 


Union  Pacific  and  Sun  Vallay  honor  Kail  Travel  Credit  Cards, 

OWNED  AND  OPERATED  BY  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 


LEHERS - 

Another  fifth 


Sirs: 

About  a  year  ago  SKI  magazine  made 
mention  that  Gordon  Wren  was  the  first 
man  to  rank  as  high  as  fifth  in  the  nordic 
events  in  the  Olympics.  I  dren  wrote  you 
mentioning  that  Casper  Oimoen  had  placed 
fifth  in  the  Olympics  at  Lake  Placid  in 
1932.  In  a  following  issue  a  very  tactful 
correction  of  that  omission  was  made. 

In  the  November,  1955  issue  I  find  an 
editorial  reading  in  part: 

“The  only  time  that  an  American  1^ 
placed  in  the  top  ten  in  a  nordic  event  vfas 
when  little  Gordie  Wren  soared  to  fifth 
place  in  the  1948  Olympic  jump”.  .  . 

There  are  many  who  foUow  the  winter 
Olympics  very  closely,  and  of  those  in  w^t 
might  be  called  the  1932  age  group,  th^ 
are  many  who  like  to  see  tlmt  cr^t  is 
given  where  credit  is  due.  Cordon  Wren 
is  entitled  to  credit  for  what  he  did  in  the 
1948  Olympics,  and  likewise  Casper 
Oimoen  is  entitled  to  credit  for  what  he 
did  in  the  1932  Olympics. 

A.  M.  Gimse 

Minot,  N.  D. 

Inheritance 

Sirs: 

I  missed  my  first  issue  of  SKI  this  season 
and  I  don’t  wish  to  miss  another.  Sorry  I 
didn’t  notify  you  before  this  time— my  loss! 

Perhaps  this  will  interest  you:  Recently, 

I  received  a  note  from  a  gentleman  who 
is  now  living  in  the  apartment  which  I 
vacated  two  months  ago,  in  the  University 
of  Southern  California  area.  He  and  hb 
roommates  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  issue 
of  SKI  and  were  so  inspir^  that  they 
journeyed  to  Manunoth  for  weekend  ski¬ 
ing.  I’d  hate  to  deprive  them  of  the  de¬ 
lightful  and  inspiring  SKI  so  will  order  a 
one-year  gift  subscription. 

}ONi  Be  Lyders,  RN 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Great  new  sport 

Sirs: 

In  the  November,  1955  issue  of  SKI 
there  was  an  account  of  how  Mr.  Moffatt, 
a  former  editor  of  SKI,  died  of  exposure 
after  his  canoe  upset  in  rapids  in  the 
Dubawnt  River.  I  should  like  to  bring  to 
your  readers’  attention  that  wilderness  and 
Whitewater  boating  have  certain  inherent 
dangers  just  as  skiing  does,  and  that  al¬ 
though  occasional  accidents  happen,  the 
sport  is  not  any  more  dangerous  th^  skiing 
is  to  those  who  are  experienced. 

To  view  the  sport  of  running  rivers  with 
comparison  to  skiing,  one  must  look  back 
at  skiing  thirty  years  ago  when  there  were 
only  a  few  scattered  persons  in  the  United 
States  crazy  enough  to  partake  of  such  a 
dangerous  pastime.  Although  skiing  is  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  old,  the  sport  has  really 
developed  only  recently.  Whitewater  boat¬ 
ing  is  in  the  same  position  of  having  a  long 
history,  but  actually  just  starting  to  im¬ 
prove  designs  and  technique.  Boating  has 
copied  much  from  skiing.  Such  terms  as 
slalom,  Christy,  telemark  and  others  are 
used  in  boating  to  describe  techniques  that 
closely  parallel  those  of  skiing. 
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In  order  to  promote  safety  and  exchange 
information  a  national  group,  American 
White  Water  AfBliation,  was  formed  and 
started  publishing  its  own  nonprofit  maga¬ 
zine,  American  White  Water.  There  are 
already  over  400  members  in  the  AWWA 
even  though  the  formal  organization  is  not 
yet  a  year  old. 

Many  skiing  clubs  now  have  river  tour¬ 
ing  sections,  which  partly  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  about  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the 
boaters  are  also  skiers. 

If  any  of  the  readers  of  SKI  are  in¬ 
terested  in  learning  more  about  the  AWWA 
and/or  its  publication,  they  can  contact  the 
national  secretary,  Robert  McNair,  32 
Dartmouth  Circle,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  or  the 
editor  of  AWW,  Dave  Stacey,  601  Base¬ 
line  Road,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Clyde  Jones 
Chairman,  Membership  Committee, 
AWWA 

Denver,  Colo. 


A  proved  method 
. . . .  taught  in 
Leading  Resorts 


MT.  TREMMANT  AREA: 

Mont  Trcmblont  Lodge; 

— Ernie  McCulloch. 
Gray  Rocks  Inn; 

— Real  Charetle. 


STE.  AOELE: 

The  Chantecler; 

— Frank  Scofield. 


STE.  MARGUERITE: 

Cholet  Cochond; 

— Harvey  Clifford, 


ST.  DONAT: 

Jasper  in  Quebec; 
— Elton  Irwin. 


MORIN  HEIGHTS; 

Bellevue  Hotel; 

— Bunny  Basler. 


STE.  AGATHE; 

Laurentide  Inn; 

— Sepp  Walzl. 

VAL  DAVID; 

La  Sapiniere; 

— Rolland  Cadieux. 


MONT  GABRIEL: 

Mont  Gabriel  Club; 

— Guy  Normandin. 


WILMINGTON  SKI  ASSN. 

Mount  Snow  Ski  School; 

— Or/o  Larsen. 


Thilling  Ski  Film 
Dementirating  Alliance 
Technique — Apply  le: 
Dew  Brewery  lid., 

990  Netre  Dame  St.  W. 
Menireal,  Que. 


Mistaken  identity 

Sirs: 

I  ordered  your  SKI  magazine  thinking 
it  was  about  water  skiing.  We  really  are 
not  interested  in  snow  skiing.  Do  you  have 
a  water  skiing  magazine  or  could  you  tell 
me  where  I  could  get  it? 

G.  S. 

Yankton,  S.  D. 

e  Those  who  prefer  their  snow  melted  are 
referred  to  The  Water  Skier,  published  by 
the  American  Water  Ski  Association,  1661 
Monroe  Ace.,  N.  W.,  Grand  Rapids  2, 
Mich.— Ed. 


Lepus  herringbone . 

Sirs; 

I  notice  on  page  30  of  your  November, 
1955  edition  an  article  by  Bill  Breyfogle 
which  names  Vermont  as  the  home  of  the 
Ski  Hare.  Now  anyone  who  is  familiar 
with  the  New  Hampshire  Institute  of  Un¬ 
natural  History  and  the  work  of  one  John 
Brennan  also  knows  that  the  Sid  Hare  has 
been  a  New  Hampshire  denizen  for  cen¬ 
turies.  And  we  have  an  irrefutable  record 
of  this  fact  in  the  certified  valid  report  in 
the  February,  1955  issue  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Profiles  magazine,  issued  to  us  direct 
from  the  Museum  of  Unnatiural  History  in 
Concord.  So  let's  put  the  Ski  Hare  back 
in  New  Hampshire! 

Paul  E.  Estaveb 
Editor,  New  Hampshire  Profiles 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 


Incorporated  1949 


Founded  1938 


Montrualf  Quebec 
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Chiharu  ^^Chick  Igaya,  skiing  for  Japan,  clinches  silver  on  2nd  run.  US  claim  that  Igaya  fouled  gate  was  rejected  by  FIS  jury 


Brooks  Dodge,  who  barely  made  the  Olympic  team,  turns  in  best  performance  of  the  Games  by  placing  4th  in  slalom 

I  M  i  I  I  I  III  I 


Unique  sequence  pictures  of  slalom 


- OLYMPICS  - ^ - 

American  performance  in 


Olympics  disappointing' 


T  he  VIIth  Olympic  Winter  Carnes  were 
held  from  January  26  to  February  5  at 
Cortina  d’Ampezzo  in  the  Italian  Dolomites. 
Until  the  world  championships  are  held  at 
Bad  Castein,  Austria,  in  1958,  the  results 
of  the  sld  events  at  Cortina  will  remain  the 
measure  of  achievement  by  individuals  and 
countries  in  our  sport.  The  preparations 
were  intense;  each  country  sent  its  best 
competitors;  chance  played  a  smaller  part 
in  the  outcome  than  in  any  lesser  competi¬ 
tion. 

In  the  alpine  events,  Toni  Sailer  of 
Kitzbiihel  made  his  mark  as  the  greatest 
skier  the  world  has  ever  known.  He  not 
only  won  all  three  gold  medals,  but  won 
them  by  time  margins  that  placed  him  in 
a  class  by  himself,  above  the  world’s  best. 
E.xcept  for  Sailer’s  performance,  the  Aus¬ 
trians  did  not  dominate  the  alpine  events. 
The  French  did  consistently  well.  The 


Swiss  did  well,  and  the  Swiss  girls  were 
superior  to  all  others.  The  American  per¬ 
formances,  on  the  other  hand,  were  “dis¬ 
appointing”  to  US  ofiBcials. 

“Oddly  enough,  this  is,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  the  best  winter  team  we  ever  had,” 
said  executive  director  J.  Lyman  Bingham 
of  the  US  Olympic  Association.  “Where  we 
have  lost  it  has  been  to  superior  perfor¬ 
mances  and  athletes  out  of  this  world.” 

In  spite  of  defeat  when  the  chips  were 
down,  there  were  promising  signs  here  and 
there.  Bud  Werner’s  eleventh  place  in  the 
downhill  in  spite  of  a  fall  was  indicative 
of  the  talent  that  promptly  won  two  down¬ 
hill  races  on  successive  weekends  after  the 
Games.  Penny  Pitou’s  spill  at  the  finish 
spoiled  her  medal-winning  time  in  the 
Olympic  downhill.  But  she  went  on  to 
place  second  in  the  Grand  Prix  at  Cham¬ 
onix  and  first  in  the  White  Ribbon  at  St 


Ann  Shafer  congratulates  fiance  Brooks 
Dodge  on  his  fourth  place  in  the  slalom 


■  OLYMPICS 


Olympic  flame  is  lit  at  opening 
by  Italian  skater  Guido  Caroli, 
after  torch  nearly  went  out  in  spill. 
Some  12,300  spectators  and  athletes 
of  32  nations  attended  ceremony. 
US  teams  were  worst  dressed,  in  gaudy 
red,  white  and  blue  parade  uniforms 


Moritz.  And  while  the  US  failed  to  win  a 
medal  in  skiing,  Brooks  Dodge’s  fourth  in 
the  slalom  was  the  best  a  US  man  has 
ever  done. 

The  Italians  did  a  magnificent  job  of 
putting  on  the  Carnes.  There  were  the 
u.sual  complaints  about  poor  transportation 
and  accommodations  by  visitors  who  had 
not  been  told  that  the  Olympics  are  not 
a  time  and  place  for  amusement.  But  in 
view  of  the  thin  snow  cover,  the  courses 
were  well  prepared.  The  Italian  alpini 
troops  had  introduced  such  refinements  as 
double  tracks  on  all  the  cross-country  runs, 
to  facihtate  passing.  At  many  events,  spec¬ 
tators  were  warmed  by  huge  infra-red 
lamps.  Private  vehicles  were  barred  from 
town,  but  public  transportation  improved 
as  the  Games  progressed. 

On  the  following  pages,  SKI  presents  a 
complete  report  on  the  Games. 


Complete  Olympic  results 
and  first-hand  reports 
on  following  pages  ► 


include  Brooks  Dodges  first  run 


Ralph  Miller  let  his  skis  get  away  from  him  at  end  of  second  run,  makes  quick  recover^  and  places  22nd  in  totals 


Sequence  below  is  of  Brookie’s  first  run,  in  which  he  was  only  .3  sec  behind  the  winner,  Toni  Sailer.  Next  run  was  slower 


ski  Realms 
Sparkle  in 
Witty  Film 

BY  KEN  TICHENOR 
Mirror-Newi  Staff  Writer 

A  critic  usually  Is  cursed 
with  a  slight  case  of  cussed* 
ness.  This  built-in  perversity 
makes  him  blanch  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  becoming  an  un¬ 
abashed  fan  of  an3rthing  it’s 
his  job  to  review. 

On  the  rare  occasion  he  Is 
obliged  to  discuss  something 
that  has  captivated  him,  he 
feels  like  something  of  a  nin¬ 
ny.  The  critic  begins  to  won¬ 
der  if  maybe  he  isn’t  losing 
his  perspective.  Or  if  he  has 
somehow  misplaced  his  brains 
and  turned  into  a  press  agent. 

This  critic  is  tortured 
by  such  thoughts  today. 
The  reason  is  "Holiday 
for  Skis,”  a  feature- 
length  color  film  to  be 
shown  tomorrow,  Satur¬ 
day  and  Sunday  at  Wil- 
shire  Ebell  Theater.  The 
picture  and  commentary 
are  charming,  no  less. 


In  broad  outline  "Holiday 
for  Skfs”  is  a  tingling  tour  of 
the  world  of  skiing.  The  curi¬ 
ous  camera .  journeys  from 
Squaw  Valley  to  Rome,  from 
New  H^pshire  to  Lebanon. 

But  this  film  is  head,  shoul¬ 
ders' and  skis  above  the  ordi¬ 
nary  sports  feature  or  travel¬ 
ogue  for  one  reason — a  dis¬ 
arming  and  thoroughly  witty 
fellow  named  John  Jay.  This 
wit  sparkles  both  in  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  camera  work  of  Jay 
and  his  wife  and  in  an  on¬ 
stage  commentary  that  is  re¬ 
mindful  of  a  wind-burned 
Robert  Benchley. 

Ski  enthusiasts  will  be 
bug-eyed  at  the  locales, 
at  the  .techniques  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  world’s 
best  skiers.  The  person 
who  bas  never  suffered 
the  indignity  of  a  snowy 
pratfall  will  find  himself 
no  less  intrigued  with  the 
deft  way  Jay  handles  his 
subject. 

The  scenery  and  color  are 
magnificent.  But  it’s  the  hu¬ 
man  touches  that  make  this 
film  a  staitdout  “Holiday  for 
Skies”  is  pure  pleasure.  It’s 
impossible  to  imagine  that 
that  subject  coulcthave  been 
presented  in  a  more  appeal¬ 
ing  "way. 


Jo«n  Jflv  films 
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Comedy  Is  I 

Stressed  in  J 

Ski  Film 

By  GEORGE  Hi  JACKSON 
The  comic  side  of  the  popular 
snow  sport  is  stressed  by  John 
Jay  in  his  new  travel-type 
film,  "Holiiiy  for  Skis,”  which 
ho  olfored  last  night  at  Wil- 
shlre  Ebell  Theater. 

'  This  first  of  five  local  screen- 
,  Ings  of  the  feature  drew  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  group  of  happy  ski 
f  fans  to  the  theater  and  they 

(were  kept  howling  at  the  dry 
sense  of  humor  of  Jay’s  narra¬ 
tion.  He  has  an  easy  style,  and 
pin  points  his  timely  quips  with 
the  deftness  of  a  top  comedian. 
Easy  to  see  he  is  a  natural  at 
his  chosen  profession. 

Extoiuivu 

It  is  quite  an  extensive  film 
he. has' edited  from  thousands 
,tf  feetbg  acquired  while  travel¬ 
ing  nearly  25,000  miles.  He  has 
scenes  ranging  from  the  slopes 
of  the  High  Sierras  to  an  ex 
dUnff  8-mile  nm  down  the 
slopes  of  the  Matterhorn. 


Cortina  d'Ampesze 


Well,  there’s  no  doubt  about  it,  “Holiday  for  Skis"  has  been  more  enthusiastically  received 
than  any  production  we'vo  turned  out  in  ^e  last  live  years,  and  as  Archer  Winston  of  the 
New  York  Post  said:  “that  means  it’s  among  the  best  ever."  The  skiers  appreciated  the  swirl¬ 
ing  powder  footage,  the  water  skiers  went  wild  over  the  Beirut  World  Championships  and 
everyone  loved  skiable  Father  Giovanni  and  his  disintograting  Romans — spontareous  applause 
almost  every  night  on  that  universally  humorous  sequence. 

We  really  packed  them  in  this  year.  Besides  raising  several  thousand  dollars  for  *he  U.S. 
Olympic  Team,  we  gave  benefit  performances  that  swelled  the  scholarship  funds  ot  Yale, 
Smith,  Sweetbriar,  various  schools  and  churches,  and  the  Little  League.  We  even  invaded  Okie- 
homa  territory  for  the  first  time  this  year,  at  Tulsa;  our  sights  are  set  on  Texas  next.  Despite 
atrocious  flying  weather,  John  made  every  one  of  his  closely  packed  72  dates,  although  he 
established  seme  sort  of  record  by  taking  a  taxi  from  Boston  to  Portland,  Maine,  during  a 
sleet  storm.  Says  he  can  still  hear  the  tickiitg  of  that  meter  for  TOO  icy  milesi  .  .  . 

Our  plans  for  next  year?  We’ve  got  all  sorts  of  Ideas,  including  a  January  Aiming  trip  to 
the  colorful  ski  slopes  of  Japan.  Write  us  in  April — when  we’ve  had  a  chance  to  catch  our 
breath. 

Sincerely, 


^olin  oCoiA 


Also  for  a  bit  of  contrast  he 
spends  some  footage  on  another 
type  of  skiing,  that  done  on 
water.  For  these  interesting 
scenes  he  traveled  to  Belnit, 
Lebanon. 

Many  champions  of  the  snow 
slopes  are  caught  by  Jay,  and 
one  sequence,  a  fabulous  one, 
to  be  sure,  shows  18  aces  early 
in  the  morning  coming  down  a 
steep  slope  under  ideal  condi¬ 
tions,  with  the  powdery  snow 
being  sent  high  into  the  air  by 
the  skiers’  deliberately  sharp 


Ski  Film 
Shown  At 
Bushnell 


The  thrills  and  spills  of  skiing 
the  world  over  were  presented  in 
exciting  Color  to  ,a  packed  house , 
at  the  Bushnell  Memorial  Thurs-' 
day  night  under  the  invigorating' 
title,  "Holiday  For  Skis.” 

This  latest  offering  of  John  Jay 
hurtles  and  slaloms  down  the 
slopes  of  the  world’s  most  chal¬ 
lenging  mountains,  from  the  Mat¬ 
terhorn  to  the  Sierras  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

But  it’s  not  all  downhill.  Some 
of  the  finer  shots  iiKlude  an  in¬ 
ternational  water  skiing  tourna¬ 
ment  in  Beirut.  Lebanon  which 
provides  a  splashy  contrast  to  the 
action. 

Neatly  Frosted 

Over  water,  hard  or  soft,  the 
skiing  masterpiece  is  neatly 
frost^  with  an  informative  and 
wryly  humorous  running  com¬ 
mentary  by  Jay  himself. 

The  thrill  -  packed  picture 
reaches  its  peak  with  views  of 
the  famous  Kandahar  Race,  one 
of  the  toughest  in  the  world,  with 
Olympic  contenders  hurtling  over 
slopes  at  70  miles-per-hour.  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Jay  hinrtself  armed  with 
his  camera. 
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COMPUn  OLYMPIC  RESULTS 


HOW  DID  THi  AMERICANS  DO? 


Women’s  Giant  Slalom 
’’  Slalom 

”  Downhill 

Men’s  Giant  Slalwn 
”  Slalom 
”  Downhill 
”  15  km.  Cross-Coimtry 

”  30  km.  CroBS-Coimtry 

40  km.  Relay 

”  Nordic  Combined 
”  Special  Jump 


Andy  Mead  Lawrence,  4  (tie) 

Dorothy  Surgenor.  20  '' 

Skeeter  Werner.  10 
Ralph  MiUer,  13 
Brooks  Dodge,  4 
Bud  Werner,  11 
Mack  Miller,  41 

Mack  MiUer,  38  .  _ 

USA  team  (Ted  Farwell,  Mack  BllUer,  Larry  Damon, 
Marvin  Crawford).  12 

Marvin  Crawford,  23  Ted  FarweU,  30 

Art  Devlin,  21  Roy  Sherwood,  38 


Skeeter  Werner,  22  (tie) 
Andy  Mead  Lawrence,  25  (tie) 
Andy  Mead  Liawrence,  30 
Tom  Corcoran,  14 
Tom  Corcoran,  19 
Ralph  BdiUer,  DNF 
Lai^  Dam<Hi,  51 
Lynn  Levy,  50 


Penny  Pitou,  34 
Skeeter  Werner,  27 
Penny  Pitou,  34 
Brooks  Dodge.  15 
Ralph  MUler,  22 
BUI  Beck.  DNF 


Charles  Tremblay.  34 
BiUy  Olson,  43 


Betsy  Suite,  disq. 
Penny  Pitou,  31 
Doromr  Surgenor,  38 
Bud  Werner,  21 
Bud  Werner,  disq. 
Marvin  MelvlUe,  iMIF 


Lynn 

Dick 


Rahoi,  51 


Note:  The  following  are  the  official  results  from  Cortliia.  Names  of  USA  and  Cana¬ 
dian  team  members  are  printed  in  boldface  type.  Times  in  the  alpine  events — 
g^t  slalom,  slalom  and  downhill — are  glvmi  in  seconds  and  tenths  of  seconds. 
Times  in  cross-country  events  are  given  in  hours,  minutes  and  seconds. 


MEN’S  SLALOM 


WOMEN’S  SLALOM 


Place 

Name 

Country 

1st 

2nd 

Totd 

1 

Anton  Sailer 

Austria 

87.3 

107.4 

194.7 

2 

Chiharu  Igaya 

Japan 

90.2 

108.5 

198.7 

3 

Stig  Sollander 

Sweden 

89.2 

111.0 

200.2 

4 

Brooks  Dodge 

USA 

87.6 

1144 

2014 

5 

Georges  Schneider 

Switzerland 

89.0 

113.6 

202.6 

6 

Gerard  Pasquier 

France 

91.0 

113.6 

204.6 

7 

Charles  Bozon 

France 

924 

113.9 

206.2 

8 

Bernard  Perret 

France 

91.7 

114.6 

206.3 

9 

Beni  Obermuller 

Germany 

92.3 

115.2 

207.5 

10 

Reni  Rey 

Switzerland 

94.1 

113.6 

207.7 

11,  ^ymond  FeUay,  Switzerland,  92.8,  119.3,  212.1;  12,  Othmar 
Schneider.  Austria,  95.8,  120.0,  215.8;  13,  Gueorgul  K.  Dimitrov,  Bui* 
garia,  95.2,  120.7,  215.9;  14,  Ake  Nilsson,  Sw^en,  99.8,  117JS,  217.3; 
15,  OUe  Dalman,  Sweden,  94.2,  118.4,  217.6;  16,  Jan  Ciaptak-Ga^enica, 
Poland.  93.8,  126.2,  220.0;  17.  Guido  Ghedina,  Italy,  92.6,  128.1,  220.7; 
18.  Asle  Sjastad,  Norway,  96.4,  124.5,  220.9:  19,  Thomas  Corcoran, 
USA,  97.1,  124.2,  221.3;  Hans  Andresen,  Norway,  95.0,  126A.  221J. 

21,  Evzen  Cermak,  Czechoslovakia,  97.5,  125.3,  222.8;  22,  Ralph 
Miller,  USA,  94.0,  128.8,  227.8  :  23,  Andrzel  RoJ-Gasienica,  Poland. 
110.6,  125.2,  235.^  24,  Victor  Talianov,  USSR,  1(».2,  128.9,  236.1;  25, 
Karl  ZiUibUler,  Germany,  96.6,  138.6,  240.2;  26.  Eysteinn  'Thordarson, 
Iceland.  104.7,  135.6,  240.3;  27,  Bruno  Burrini,  Italy,  96.2,  144.2,  240.4; 
28,  Ludvig  Domik,  Yugoslavia,  109.3,  133.4,  242.7;  29,  Jaroslav  Bog- 
dalek,  Czechoslovakia,  120.4,  126.9,  247.3;  30,  Aleksimdr  FUatov,  USSR, 

93.5,  151.0,  249.5. 

31,  Luis  Arias,  Spain,  111.7,  141.1,  252.8;  32,  Peter  Anguelov, 
Bulgaria,  109.1,  147.1,  256.2;  33,  Susumu  Sugiyama,  Japan,  111.0, 
146.0,  257.0;  34,  Rochus  Wagner,  Germany,  108.7.  143.7,  257.4;  35, 
Franz  Beck,  Liechtenstein.  124.0,  133.8,  2CT.8;  36,  Kurt  Hennrich, 
Czechoslovakia,  113J,  140.2,  258.5;  37,  Einar  Kristjansson.  Iceland, 
110.0,  148.6,  258.6;  38.  Adrien  Duvillard,  France.  87.5,  161.4,  258.9; 
39,  Nicolae  Pandrea,  Rumania,  112.9,  141.2,  259.1;  40,  Kalevi  Hakkinen, 
Finland.  113A,  140.4,  259.2.  < 

41,  Gheorgho  Crlstoloveanu,  Rumania,  125.6,  135.4,  261.0;  42,  Franc 
Cvenkel],  l^goslavia,  118.3,  148.6,  266.9;  43,  Joze  lUla,  Yugoslavia, 

137.5,  142.3,  ^.8;  44.  Vincente  Vera.  (hiUe.  127.8,  159.9,  287.7;  45. 
Theodor  Sele,  Liechtenstein,  136.7,  151.1,  287A:  46,  Denis  Feron, 
Belgium.  132.5,  157.0,  289.5;  47.  Noel  Harrison,  Great  Britain.  129.7, 
156.0.  290.7;  48.  Peter  SeUem,  Great  Britain,  128.0,  166.7,  294.7;  49. 
Ewald  Eberle,  Liechtenstein,  142.2,  159.6,  301.8;  50,  Andre  Bertrand, 
Canada,  162.8,  140.0,  302.8. 

51,  Arturo  Hammersley,  C^hUe,  150.7,  152.2,  302.9;  52,  Jaime  Talens, 
Spain,  145.7,  158.5.  304.2;  53,  Leopold  Schadler.  Liechtenstein,  144.1, 
1&.8.  309.9;  54,  Frank  Prihoda,  Australia.  174.3,  163.2,  337JS;  55, 
Mahmoud  Belglou,  Iran.  171.7,  174.6,  35U;  56,  Luis  Molni,  Spain, 

165.5,  187.5,  3^.0;  57,  Ibrahim  Geagea,  Lebanon,  169.7,  198.9.  368.6. 
Disq.,  1st  run:  Julien  Martin,  Switzerland,  Andreas  Molterer, 

Austria.  Wallace  Werner,  USA,  Parido  Milianti.  Italy,  Sandy  Whirelaw, 
Great  Britain,  Hans  Olofsson,  Sweden,  Jan  Za^uiu,  Poland.  Penttl 
Alomen.  Finland,  Stefan  Kristjansson,  Iceland.  Osman  Yuce,  Turkey, 
Yuriy  Sharkov,  USSR,  Muzaffer  Demiran,  Turkey,  William  Day, 
Australia,  Mahmut  Ero^u,  Turk^,  Francisco  VUadomat,  Spain,  Rene 
Farwig-Guillen,  Bulgaria,  Aris  Vatimbella,  Greece,  Bazargan,  Iran, 
Jean  Kairouz,  Lebanon,  Benik  Amlrian,  Iran.  Peter  Torrens.  Great 
Britain,  Anthony  Aslungal,  Australia,  Zekl  Samiloglu,  Turk^. 

Disq.,  2nd  run:  Josl  Rieder,  Austealia,  Guttorm  Berge,  Norway, 
Sepp  Behr,  Germany,  Italo  Pedroncelli,  Italy,  Vladimir  Kralnak. 
Czechoslovakia,  Gueorgui  Varhkin,  Bulgaria,  Viatcheslav  Melnikov, 
USSR,  Jan  Tliorstensen,  Norway. 

DNF:  Sergio  Navarrete,  Chile. 


Place 

Name 

Country 

1st 

2nd 

Totd 

1 

Rente  Colliard 

Switzeriand 

55.6 

56.7 

1124 

2 

Regina  Schopf 

Austria 

56.0 

59.4 

115.4 

3 

Evgeniya  Sidorova 

USSR 

56.9 

59.8 

116.7 

4 

Gimiana  Minuzzo-(!henal 

Italy 

56.9 

59.9 

1164 

5 

Joseflne  Frandl 

Austria 

60.4 

57.5 

117.9 

16 

Inger  Bjombakken 

Norway 

58.7 

59.3 

118.0 

(6 

Astrid  Sandvik 

Norway 

58.9 

59.1 

118.0 

8 

Josette  Neviire 

France 

iO.3 

58.0 

118.3 

9 

Marysette  Agnd 

France 

584 

60.6  • 

1184 

10 

Frieda  Danzer 

Switzerland 

594 

59.7 

118.9 

11.  Borghlld  Niskln,  Norway.  59.0.  60.0,  119.0;  12.  Dorottiea 

Hochleitner,  Austria,  60.4,  60.6,  121.0;  13,  Inger  Jorgensen,  Norwiw, 
61.4,  60.9,  122.3;  14.  Hannelore  Glaser,  Germany, '61 .8,  62.9,  124.7; 
15.  Hedl  Beeler.  Switzerland.  61.9.  63.2  125.1;  16.  Anna  PelUteier, 
Italy.  614!,  65S.  126.5;  17.  Maddeine  Berthod,  Switzerland,  64.6. 
58.7,  128.3:  18,  Ue,  Paule  Moris.  France.  73.9,  61.7,  Giaette  Scgnin, 
Canada,  65.6,  76.0,  135.6;  26.  Dorothy  Surgenor,  USA,  69.1,  680,  1374 
21,  Mirl  Buchner,  Germany,  61.7,  71.8,  1384;  22,  Maria  Kowalska. 
Poland.  58.7,  83.0,  141.7;  23,  Carolyn  Kruger,  Canada,  74.7,  674.  -142.3; 
24,  HUde  Hofherr,  Austria,  584.  85.3,  1434;  25.  tie,  Zandra  Now|^ 
Great  BriUin,  70.5,  75.3,  Andrea  Mead  Lawrence,  USA,  574,  884, 
145.8;  27,  Gladys  Werner,  USA,  73.9,  764,  156.1;  28.  Vivi-Anne  Wass- 
dahi,  Sweden,  86.2,  59.6,  150.8;  29.  Vera  Schenone,  Italy,  65.1,  92.1, 
157.2;  30,  Anne  Heggtveit,  Canada,  91.6,  674,  1584. 

31,  Penelope  Pitou,  USA,  864,  764,  1624;  32.  Slava  Zupahidc. 
Yugoslavia,  95.0.  68.5,  1634;  33,  Oui^e  Davy,  Australia,  86.1,  814, 
167.6;  34,  Sue  Holmes.  Great  Britain,  75.0,  1(10.9,  175.9;  35,  Joedyn 
Waimop  Moore,  Great  Britain,  114.4,  86.0,  200.4. 

Disq.,  1st  run,  Muriel  Lip,  France,  Marianne  Seltsam,  Germany, 
Ingrid  Englund,  Sweden,  Eivor  Berglimd,  Sweden,  Maria  Gasienica 
Daniel,  Poland,  Cristina  Ebner,  Italy,  Aleksandra  ArtemenkO^'USSR. 
Magdalena  Marotineaunu,  Rimiania,  Elena  Epuran,  Rumania. 

Disq.,  2nd  run,  Jakobina  Jakobsdottir,  Iceland,  LncUe  Wheder, 
CanaM,  Ossi  Reichert,  Germany. 

Injured:  Adeline  Pryor,  Great  Britain. 


NORDIC  COMBINED 


Note:  The  nordic  combined  event  is  the  combined  result  of 
a  15  Jem.  cross-country  race  and  a  jumping  competition. 


Place 

Name 

Country 

Jumping,  Crow-" 
Country  Points 

Totd 

Points 

1 

Sverre  Stenersen 

'  Norway 

21S„240 

21L  223.4 

455 

2 

Bengt  Eriksson 

Sweden 

437.4 

3 

Franciszek  Gron-Gasienica 

Poland 

203,  233.8 

436.8 

4 

Paavo  Korhonen 

Finland 

196.5, 239.097 

435497 

5 

Ame  Barhaugen 

Norway 

199,  ^481 

435481 

6  • 

.Tormod  Knutsen 

Norway 

203,232 

435 

7 

Nlkolaj  Gusakov 

USSR 

200,  2324 

4324 

8 

Alfredo  Prucker 

Italy 

201,  230.1 

431.1 

9 

Eeti  Olavi  Nieminen 

Finland 

206, 224.4 

430.4 

10 

Leonid  Fedorov 

USSR 

201,  228.5 

4294 

23 

Marvin  Crawford 

USA 

1964. 216.4 

412.9 

27 

Irvin  Servold 

Canada 

186, 219 

399 

30 

Theodore  Farwell 

USA 

1734. 220.5 

394 

34 

Charles  Tremblay 

USA 

182,196 

378 

35 

Lynn  Levy 

USA 

162, 203.6 

365.6 

SPECIAL  JUMP 


Place 

Name 

Country 

Finland 

Distance  (meters)  . 

Distance  Points 

Style  Points 

Totd  Points 

1 

Antti  Hyvarinen 

81.0,  84.0 

57.5,  60.0 

54.0,  55.5 

227.0 

2 

Aulis  Kdlakorpi 

Finland 

83.5.  80.5 

60.0,  56.5 

54.5,  54.0 

22S.0 

3 

Harry  Glass 

,  Germany 

83.5,  80.5 

60.0,  56.5 

55.0,  53.0 

224.5 

4 

Max  Bolkart 

Germany 

80.0,  81.5 

56.5,  57.5 

55.0.  53.5 

222.5 

5 

Sven  Pettersson 

Sweden 

81.0,  81.5 

57.5,  57.5 

52.0,  53.0 

‘220.0 

6 

Andreas  Daescher 

Switzerland 

82.0,  82.0 

58.5,  58.0 

494,  53.5 

219.5 

7 

Eino  Kiiionen 

Werner  Lesser 

Finland 

78.0,  81.0 

54.5,  57.0 

53.0,  54.5 

219.0 

8 

Germany 

77.5,  77.5  , 

■.  54.0,  53.5 

51.0,  514 

210.0 

9 

Sverre  Stallvik 

Norway 

77.0,  75.5 

534,  51.5 

51.0,  52.0 

208.0 

10 

Hemmo  Silvenoinen 

Finland 

75.5.  77.0 

52.0,  53.0 

50.5,  52.0 

207.5 

21 

Arthur  Devlin 

USA 

74.0,  72.5 

50.5,  484 

484,  474 

194.5 

27 

Jacques  Charland 

-  Canada 

76.0,  73.6 

524,  49.6 

42.6,  444  - 

188.6 

36 

Roy  Sherwood 

Willis  Olson 

.  USA. 

714,  68.6 

48.6,  44.6 

46.0,  45.6 

183.6 

43 

USA 

65.6,  69.5 

414,  45.5 

43.0,  444 

1744 

51 

Richard  Rahoi 

USA 

714,  78.6 

.48.0,  54.6 

38.0,  18.6 

158.6 

SKI,  MARCH,  1956 
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OLYMPICS- 


MEN’S  GIANT  SLALOM 


MEN’S  DOWNHILL 


1  Anton  Sailer 

2  Andreas  Molterer 

3  Walter  Schuster 

4  Adrien  DuvUlard 

5  Charles  Bozon 

6  Ernst  Hinterseer 

7  Hanspeter  Lanig 

8  Sepp  Behr 

9  Francois  Bonlieu 
10  Gino  Burrini 


Austria 

Austria 

Austria 

France 

France 

Austria 

Germany 

Germany 

France 

Italy 


1  Anton  Sailer 

2  Raymond  Fellay 


Austria 

Switzerland 


3  Andreas  Molterer  Austria 


4  Roger  Staub 

5  Hanspeter  Lanig 

6  Gino  Burrini 

7  Kurt  Hennrich 

8  Charles  Bozon 

9  Bnmo  Burrini 
10  Stig  SoUander 


Switzerland  2.57.1 

Germany  2.59.8 

Italy  3.00.2 

Czechoslovakia  3.01.5 


11,  tie,  Cnmaru  Igaya,  Japan,  Guido  Ghedina,  n  *1!’  Werner,  CSA,  3.05.8;  12,  Sepp  11;  9  m  i-  l^  Ciuli ' 

Italv  3  15  6'  13  Ralnh  Miner  USA  3  15  8*  14  Behr,  Germany,  3.07.7;  13,  Hans  Forrer,  Swlt-  Marianne  Seltsam,  Germany,  2.01.4,  13,  Glim- 

CorcorM  Tsa  3  16  0-  is  zerland,  3.08.6;  14,  Asle^^d;  No?wak  ana  Mmuzzo-Chenal,  Italy.  ^2.01.5;  14.  tie, 

iiionias _ corcor<w,  UoA,  J.ip.u,  lo,  tsriMKs  _ TntfAr  Rinmhflkk^n.  Nnrwav.  Madeleine  Front 


WOMEN’S  GIANT  SLALOM 

1  Ossi  Reichert  Germany  1.56.5 

2  Jose&ne  Frandl  Austria  1.57,8 

3  Dorothea  Hochleitner  Austria  1.58.2 

14  Andrea  Mead  Lawrence  USA  1.58.3 

14  Madeleine  Berthod  Switzerland  1.58.3 

6  LucUe  Wheeler  Canada  1.^.6 

7  Borghild  Niskin  Norway  1.59.0 

8  Marysette  Agnel  France  1.59.4 

9  Regina  Schopf  Austria  2.00.6 

10  Josette  Neviere  France  2.00.8 

11,  Frieda  Danzer,  Switzerland,  2.00.9:  12. 
Marianne  Seltsam,  Germany,  2.01.4;  13,  Giuli- 


Dodge,  USA,  3.16.4;  16,  Stig  SoUander,  Sweden. 
3.17.1;  17,  Georges  Schneider.  Switzerland. 
3.17.3;  18,  Roland  Biaesi,  Switzerland,  3.18.2; 
19,  Martin  Julien,  Switzerland,  3.18.5;  20,  Ake 
Nilsson,  Sweden,  3.21.4. 

21,  Wallace  Werner,  USA,  3.21.5;  22.  Asle 
Sjastad,  Norway,  3.21.6;  23,  Jan  Zarycki,  Po¬ 
land,  3.22.3;  24,  Dino  Pompanin,  Italy,  3.22.4; 
25,  Bruno  Burrini,  Italy,  3.23.1;  26,  Peppi 
Schwaiger,  Germany,  3.23.5;  27,  Raymond 
Fellay,  Switzerland,  3.23.9;  28,  Wledzimierz 
Czarniak,  Poland,  3.24.2;  29,  Olle  Dalman. 
Sweden,  3.24.9;  30,  Gerard  Pasquier,  France, 
3.25.6. 

31,  Jaroslaw  Bogdalek,  Czechoslovakia, 
3.27.3;  32,  Evzen  Cermak,  Czechoslovakia, 

3.27.7;  33,  Alekswdr  FUatov,  USSR,  3.27.8; 
34,  Gueorgui  K.  Dimitrov.  Bulgaria,  3.28.9;  35, 
Josef  Marusarz,  Poland,  3.29.3;  36,  Kurt  Henn¬ 
rich,  Czechoslovakia,  3.30.4;  37,  Gheorghe 

Cristoloveanu,  Rumania.  3.30.5;  38.  Vladimi>' 
Krajnak.  Czechoslovakia,  3.31.0;  39,  Andre 
Bertrand,  Canada,  3.33.1;  40,  Franc  Cvemcelj, 
Yugoslavia,  3.33.7. 

41,  Guerorgui  D.  Varochkin,  Bulgaria,  3.33.9; 
42,  Pentti  Alonen,  Finland,  3.35.0;  43,  Kalevi 
Hakkinen,  Finland,  3.36.9;  44,  Petar  I.  Angue- 
lov,  Bulgaria,  3.40.0;  45,  Susumu  Sugiyama, 
Japan,  3.40.8;  46,  Yuriy  Sharkov,  USSR, 

3.41.8;  47,  Ludvig  Domik,  Yugoslavia,  3.42.4; 
48,  Beni  Obermuller,  Germany,  3.42.9;  49. 
Muzaffer  Demirhan,  Turkey,  3.44.2;  50,  Hans 
M.  Andresen,  Norway,  3.44.7. 

51,  Joze  Ilija,  Yugoslavia,  3.44.8;  52,  Victor 
Talianov,  USSR,  3.45.2;  53,  Luis  Arias,  Spain, 
3.47.1;  54,  Andrzej  Roj-Gasienica,  Poland, 
3.48.6;  55,  Gennadiy  Tchertistchev,  USSR, 


3-08.8;  15,  Andrzej  Roj-Gasienica.  Poland, 

3J)9.3:  16,  Aleksandr  Filatov,  USSR.  3.16.6; 
17,  Evzen  Cermak,  Czechoslovakia,  3.18.0:  18, 
Guwrgui  Dimitrov.  BiUgaria,  3.18.1;  19.  Karl 
Zillibiller,  Germany,  3.21.6;  20,  Peppi  Schwai¬ 
ger,  Germany,  3.22.2. 

21.  Victor  TaUanov.  USSR.  3.26.5;  22.  Franc 
Cyenkelj.  Yugoslavia,  3.28.5;  23,  Kalevi  Hak- 
kinen,  Finland,  3^^;  24,  Gueorgui  Varochin, 
Bulg^a,  3.30.0;  25.  Andie  Bertrand,  Canada, 
3;31,2:  26,  Franz  ^ck,  Liechtenstein,  3.36.8; 


Mackintosh,  Great  Britain,  3.41.4. 

31,  Nicolae  Pandrea,  Rumania,  3.46.5;  32, 


Inger  Bjornbakken,  Norway,  Madeleine  Front, 
France,  Annemarie  Waser,  Switzerland,  2.02.3; 
17.  Aima  PeUissier,  Italy,  2.02.4;  18,  Paule 
Moris,  France,  2.02.5;  19,  Hannelore  Glaser, 
Germany,  2.02.7;  20,  Maria  Kowalska,  Po¬ 
land,  2.02.8. 

21,  Adeline  Margaret  Pryor,  Great  Britain, 
2.03.1;  22.  tie,  Astrid  Sandvik,  Norway,  Gladys 
M.  Werner,  USA,  2.04;  24,  Inger  Jorgensen, 
Norway,  2.04.4;  25,  Ingrid  Eingiund,  Sweden, 
2.04.5;  26,  Eiver  Berglund.  Sweden,  2.04.9;  27, 
Miri  Buchner,  Germany,  2.05.0;  28,  Maria 
Grazia  Marchelli,  Italy.  2.05.2;  29,  Anne  Heggt- 
veit,  Canada,  2.05,3;  30,  Barbara  Grochoiska. 
Poland.  2.05.5. 

31,  Vivi-Anne  Wassdahl,  Sweden,  2.06.4;  32. 


Lars  Mattsson,  Sweden.  3.50.h;  33.  Ma^afler  Slava  Zupancic,  Yugoslavia,  2.07.9;  33,  Trude 
Demirhaiun,  Turkey,  3.52.2;  34.  Nigel  Gard-  Klecker,  Austria,  2.08.5;  34,  Penelope  Pitou, 
ner.  Great  Britain,  4.00.7;  35.  William  Day,  USA,  2.10.4;  35,  Maria  Gasienica-Daniel,  Po- 


ner.  Great  Britain,  4.00.7;  35.  Wilfiam  Day, 
Australia,  4.02.0;  36,  Francisco  Vlladomat. 
Spain.  4.02.1;  37,  Luis  Moln6.  Spain,  4.08.9; 
38,  Denis  Feron,  Belgium.  4.16.6;  39.  Mah¬ 
moud  Beiglou,  Iran,  4.22.0;  40.  Leopold 

Schadler,  iHechtenstein,  4.23.7. 

41,  Vicente  Vera,  Chile,  4.25.4;  42,  Ibrahim 


land,  2.10.9;  36,  Ginette  Seguin,  Canada,  2.16.6; 
37,  Christine  Davy,  Australia,  2.17.3;  38,  Sue 
Holmes,  Great  Britain,  2.19.0;  39,  Magdalena 
Marotineaunu,  Rumania.  2.21.0;  40,  Evgeniya 
Sidorova,  USSR.  2.31.3. 

41,  Jakobina  V.  Jakobsdottir,  Iceland,  2.39.4; 


Geagea.  Lebanon,  4.33.1;  43,  Jean  Kairouz,  42,  Jocelyn  Wardrop  Moore,  Great  Britain, 


3.48.9;  56.  Ue.  Eysteinn  Thodarson,  Iceland.  krainak 

Sandy  Whitelaw,  Great  Britain,  3.49.4;  58.  ^ 

Nigel  Gardner.  Great  Britain,  3.51.8;  59,  Franz  ^S^ev  Bila  Y^Jeosl^ta 

^n‘‘-  tailed  "3l3”4  "  dS;k?Cz^ta.J2l^lkl^Xn\TpS^F^^^ 

Ri  CO  Gheorghe  Cristoloveanu.  Rumania.  Eysteinn 

Krtatj^T  FATs.^.!;'  M^Jsm^^Thc^  L'^rCrtf  Britata  ’  He^rn  Ki^^'^S’ 
Turkey,  3.59A:  64.  Noel  Harrison.  Great  Brit-  tenstaln.*^ Jaime 


^banon,  4.57.6;  44,  Benik  Amirian,  Iran, 
5.02.7;  45,  Max  Hohenlohe,  Liechtenstein, 

5.15.8;  46,  Arts  Vatimbella,  Greece,  5.44.2;  47, 
Christos  Papageorgiou,  Greece,  8.03.2. 

,  Disq-:  Josl  Rleder.  Austria,  Ralph  Miller, 
USA,  Lino  Zecchini,  Italy.  William  Beck, 
USA,  Walter  Schuster,  Austria,  Chiharu 
Igaya,  Japan,  Ren6  Collet,  France.  Adrien 
Duvillard,  France.  Andr£  Simond,  France, 
Andreas  Ruedi,  Switzerland.  Jan  Zarvcki, 
Poland.  Paride  Milianti,  Italy,  Marvin  Mel¬ 
ville,  USA,  Kare  Opdal,  Norway,  Vladimir 
Krajnak,  Czechoslovakia.  Trygve  Berge,  Nor¬ 
way,  Sereej  Shustov,  USSR,  Osman  Yuce, 
Turkey,  Joze  Ilija,  Yugoslavia.  Jaroslav  Bog- 
d|^ek,  Czechosov^ia,  Alonen  Pentti,  Finland. 


2.39.8;  43,  Elena  Epuran,  Rumania,  3.20.5;  44, 
Aleksandra  Artemenko.  USSR,  4.04.5;  Disq., 
Betsy  Snite,  USA,  Maria  Kowalska,  Poland; 
DNF,  Carlyn  Kruger,  Canada,  Vera  Schenone, 
Italy. 

WOMEN’S  DOWNHILL 

1  Madeleine  Berthod  Switzerland  1.40.7 


ain,  4.00.1;  65,  Denis  Feron,  Belgium.  4.01.8; 
66,  Robin  Hooper,  Great  Britain,  4.02.2;  67. 
Leopold  Schadler,  Liechtenstein,  4.03.3;  68, 
Francisco  Viladomat,  Spain,  4.08.7;  69,  An¬ 
thony  Aslungal,  Australia,  4.09.0;  70,  Theodor 
Sele,  Uechtenstein,  4.09.5. 

71.  Ibrahim  Geagea,  Lebanon,  4.10.0;  72, 
Vincente  Vera,  Chile,  4.10.6;  73,  Ewald  Eberle, 
Liechtenstein,  4.11.6;  74,  Nicolae  Pandrea, 
Rumania.  4.12.3;  75,  tie,  Rene  Farwig-Guillen. 
Bolivia,  Reza  Bazargan,  Iran,  4.15.0;  77,  2^ki 
Samilt^u,  Turkey,  4.16.6;  78,  Sergio  Navar- 
rete,  Chile,  4.20.3;  79.  Arturo  Hammersley, 
Chile.  4.20.4;  80,  Frank  F^ihoda,  Australia, 
4.31.2. 

81.  Jean  Kairouz,  Lebanon,  4.40.6;  82.  Mah¬ 
moud  Beiglou,  Iran,  4.43.9;  83,  Jaime  Talens, 
Spain,  4.52.2;  84,  James  Walker,  Australia, 
5.21.0;  85,  Axis  Vatimbella,  Greece,  5.23.6;  86, 
Georges  Gereidi,  Lebanon,  544.8;  87,  ChHstos 
Papageorgiou,  Greece,  7444. 

Disq.,  Hans  Oloilson,  Switzerland,  Luis 
Moln^,  Spain,  Steinhor  Jakobsson,  Iceland, 
Alexandros  Vouxinos,  Greece,  Benik  Amirian. 
Iran,  Guttorm  Berge,  Norway,  Mahmut  Eroglu, 
Turkey,  Jan  Thorstensen,  Norway. 

40  KM.  CROSS-COUNTRY  RELAY 

1  USSR  2.15.30 

2  Finland  2.1641 

3  Sweden  2.17.42 

4  Norway  2.21.16 

5  Italy  24348 

12  USA  (Ted  Farwell,  047.42;  Mack  Miller, 

0.3742;  Larry  Damon,  04747;  Marvin 
Crawford,  04943)  242.04 


WOMEN’S  1  5  KM.  RELAY 


tenstein.  Jaime  Talens.  Spain.  Reza  Bazargan, 
Iran,  Douglas  Mackintosh,  Great  Britain. 

WOMEN’S  10  KM. 
CROSS-COUNTRY 


1  Lyubov  Kozyreva 

2  Radija  Yeroshina 

3  Sonja  Edstrom 

4  Alevtina  Kolchlna 

5  Siiri  Rantanen 

6  Mirja  HietWies 

7  Irma  Johansson 

8  Sirkka  Polkunen 

9  Anna  Kaaleste 

10.  Kjelfrld  Brusveen 


USSR 

USSR 

Sweden 

USSR 

Finland 

Finland 

Sweden 

Finland 

USSR 

Norway 


1  Finland 

2  USSR 

3  Sweden 

4  Norway 

5  Poland 


so  KM.  CROSS-COUNTRY 

1  Jernberg  Sweden  2. 

2  Veikko  Hakulinen  Finland  2. 

3  Fedor  Terentiev  USSR  2 

4  Eero  Kolehmainen  Finland  2 

5  Anatolli  Scheljkhin  USSR  2, 

6  Pavel  Koltchin  USSR  2. 

7  Victor  Baranov  USSR  3 

8  Antti  Slvonen  Finland  3 

9  Vein!  Kontinen  Finland  3 

in  Sture  Grahn  Sweden  3 

22  Clarence  Servold  Canada  3 

30  KM.  CROSS-COUNTRY 

1  Veikko  Hakulinen  Finland  1 

2  Sixten  Jernberg  Sweden  1 

3  Pavel  Koltchin  USSR  1 

4  Anatolli  Scheljukhin  USSR  1 

5  Vladimir  Kuzin  USSR  1 

6  Fedor  Terentjev  USSR  1 

7  Per-Erik  Larsson  Sweden  1 

8  Lennart  Larsson  Sweden  1 

9  Olavi  Latsa  Finland  1 _ 

10  Ilja  Matous  Czechoslovakia  1.48.12 

37  Clarence  Servold  Canada  2.00.01 

38  Andrew  Miller  USA  2.00.38 

50  Lynn  Levy  USA  2.10.56 


2  Frieda  Danzer  Switzerland  1.45.4 

3  Lucile  Wheeler  Canada  1.46.0 

i4  Giuliana  Minuzzo- 

C2ienal  Italy  1.47.3 

4  Hilde  Hofherr  Austria  1.474 

6  Carta  Marchelli  Italy  1.47.7 

7  Dorothea  Hochleitner  Austria  1.47.9 

8  Josette  Nevtare  France  1.494 

9  Bordiiild  Niskin  Norway  1.494 

10  Glairs  Werner  USA  1.49.6 

11,  Anna  PeUissier.  Italy.  1.49.7;  12,  Trude 
Klecker,  Austria,  1.50.6;  13.  Joseflne  Frandl, 
Austria.  141.0;  14.  Aleksandra  Artemenko, 
USSR,  1.51.1;  15,  tie.  Elvor  Berglund,  Swe¬ 
den,  ,  Rosm^e  ^ichenbach,  Switzerland. 
1.51.6;  17,  Barbara  Grochoiska,  Poland,  1.51.7; 
18, .Ingrid  Englund,  Sweden,  1.51.8;  19,  Maria 
Kowalska.  Poland,  1.51.9;  20.  Ossi  Reichert, 
Germany,  1.52.3.  .  „ 

21,  Marysette  Agnel,  Prance,  1.52.4;  22,  tie, 
Anne  Heggtveit,  Carlyn  Kroger,  Canada, 
1434:  24,  Madeleine  Front,  France.  1.53.6;  25, 
Hedi  Beeler.  Switzerland.  1.54.0;  26.  Ing» 
Jorgensen,  Norway,  144.3;  27,  Astrid  Sand¬ 
vik,  Norway,  144.4;  28.  Slava  Zupancic.  Yu¬ 
goslavia.  1.544;  29,  Hannelore  Glaser,  Ger¬ 
many,  1.54.7;  30,  Andrea  Mead  Lawrence, 
USA.  1454.  ,  ,  . 

31,  Jakobina  Jakobsdottir,  Iceland,  147.2; 
32,  Sonia  Sperl,  Germany.  1.574;  33,  Ginette 
Segnin,  Canada,  1.58.2;  34,  Penelope  Piton, 
USA,  1.58.9;  35.  Zandra  Nowell,  Great  Britain, 
1.59.0;  36,  Vera  Schenone.  Italy,  149.2;  37, 
Evgeniya  Sidorova,  U^R.  1.59.8;  38,  Dorotoy 
Modenese  Surgenor,  USA,  2.914;  39.  Christine 
Davy,  Australia,  2.01.6;  40,  Magdalena  Ma- 
rotineanu,  Rumania,  2.04.0. 

41,  Sue  Holmes.  Great  Britain.  2.05.0;  42, 
Vivi-Anne  Wassdahl.  Sweden,  2.08.0:  43,  Jean 
Ethel  Standford.  Great  Britain,  2.15.1;  44, 
Elena  Epuran.  Rumania,  2.27.7. 

Injured;  Edith  Eionlleu,  France,  Mirl  Buch¬ 
ner,  Germany,  Maria  Gasienica-Daniel,  Po¬ 
land. 

1  5  KM.  CROSS-COUNTRY 

1  Hallgeir  Brenden  Norway  0.49.39 

2  Sixten  Jernberg  Sweden  0.50.14 

3  Pavel  Koltchin  USSR  O-SO-iJ 

4  Veikko  Hakulinen  Finland  0.50.31 

5  Hakon  Brusveen  Norway  0.50.36 

6  Martin  Stokken  Norway  0.50.45 

7  Nikolai  Anikin  USSR  0.50.58 

8  Lennart  Larsson  Sweden  0.51.03 

9  Arvo  VUtanen  Finland  041.10 

10  Vladimir  Kuzin  USSR 

19  Clarence  Servold  Canada 

41  Andrew  Miller  USA  !•??•?§ 

51  Lawrence  Damon  USA  947.18 


FIS  ALPINE  COMBINED 

Note:  This  is  not  an  official  Olympic  event;  racers  must  enter  aU  three  alpine  events  in  order  to  be  scored. 


Place  Name  Country 

1  Madeleine  Berthod  Switzerland 

2  Frieda  Danzer  Switzerland 

3  Giuliana  Mlnuzzo- 

Chenal  Italy 


Giant  Down- 

Slalom  Slalom  hiU  Total 

148  847  0.00  9.85 

3.14  3.53  442  1149 


Place  Name 

1  Anton  Sailer 

2  Charles  Bozon 

3  Stig  SoUander 


Country 

Austria 

France 

Sweden 


Giant 

Slalom  Slalom 
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Translation 
GOLD  MEDAL  LADIES 
GIANT  SLALOM  ON 
KNEISSL  SKI 

REGARDS  KNEISSL 


T  ranslation 

SILVER  AND  BRONZE  MEDAL 
MEN’S  GIANT  SLALOM 
ON  KNEISSL  SKI 

REGARDS  KNEISSL 


western  U^ 
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T  ranslation 
SECOND  GOLD  MEDAL 
MEN  S  DOWN  HILL 
ON  KNEISSL  SKI 

REGARDS  KNEISSL 


BRONZE  MEDAL 
MEN’S  DOWN  HILL 
ON  KNEISSL  SKI 


REGARDS  KNEISSL 


SASKA  SKI  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
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OLYMPICS- 


OSSI  REICHERT 
It  pays  to  start  first  .... 

WOMEN  S  GIANT  SLALOM: 

A  fourth  for  Andy 

After  a  7: 15  breakfast  of  tea  and  toast, 
with  Andy  Lawrence  omitting  the  toast, 
the  American  girls  left  “home”— the  mod¬ 
em  Hotel  Bellevue  where  all  American 
teams  stayed— and  headed  for  the  Tofana 
mn.  Together  with  coach  Friedl  Pfeifer 
and  manager  Dodie  Post  they  rode  a  bus 
to  the  finish  line.  Slowly  they  climbed  up 
the  bottom  half  of  the  course,  trying  to 
memorize  the  long  chain  of  gates.  There 
were  fifty-nine  of  these,  and  the  eourse  was 
about  a  mile  long;  so  on  the  average  there 
was  one  gate  every  ninety  feet.  The  1,300- 
foot  vertical  drop  and  fairly  hard  snow 
promised  a  fast  ride.  This  was  going  to 
be  tough. 

But  at  first  the  girls  had  expected  it  to 
be  even  tougher.  The  course  originally 
slated  for  the  giant  slalom  event  was  the 
llio  Colli  on  Monte  Faloria,  fully  thirty  per 
cent  longer  and  even  steeper.  There,  the 
newly-cut  mn  held  the  snow  poorly  and 
was  rigged  by  nature  with  a  particularly 
devilish  type  of  booby  trap— invisible  white 
marble  rocks  sticking  out  of  the  snow.  As 
a  result  of  complaints  by  coaches  and  com¬ 
petitors,  the  women’s  event  was  moved  to 
the  Tofana. 

As  the  girls  made  their  way  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  course  and  rode  the  chair 
lift  to  the  top,  the  sun  broke  through  the 
overcast  and  gradually  swept  it  away.  At 
the  start,  the  girls  waxed  for  the  light 
sifting  of  snow  that  lay  on  top  of  the  hard- 
pack.  Before  long  the  racers  with  low 
numbers  were  clustered  about  the  starting 
gate.  Eyeing  those  low  numbers  wistfully, 
and  feeling  the  thin  frosting  of  new  snow 
underfoot,  the  Americans  realized,  too  late, 
the  value  of  performing  well  in  pre-Olym¬ 
pic  races.  Only  one  American  was  seeded 
in  the  first  twenty,  as  compared  to  all  four 
Austrians  and  all  four  Germans.  Andy 
Lawrence  of  the  USA  team  was  in  fifth 


.LATE  SPMNQ  SKIING  ^ 

NOVICE.  INTERMEOIATB  AND  EXPEfTT 


SKI  at  beautiful 
BANFF,  ALBERTA,  CANADA 

in  the  centre  of  the  Canadian  Rockies. 

"LEARN-TO-SKI" 

WEEKS 

^69®®  UP 

All  comfort  and  service  at 

MOUNT  ROYAL  HOTEL,  BANFF 

•  11 

SUNSHINE  VILLAGE  near  BANFF 

Cozy  Ski-Lodge  atmosphere  with  comfort 
open  until  May  6th 
“where  snow  conditions  never  fail" 

NEW  SKI  LIFTS 


^  Ski  —  where  snow  is  best  ^ 
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OLYMPICS 


PARTEMl^ 


starting  position;  Skeeter  Werner,  in 
twenty-seventh;  Betsy  Snite,  fortieth,  and 
Penny  Pitou,  fifty-firet.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  Andy,  they  would  be  skiing 
the  deep  ruts  and  bare  ice  that  remained 
when  all  the  new  snow  had  been  scraped 


Now  the  first  racer  was  at  the  starting 
gate.  This  was  it.  So  far  as  the  skiers  were 
concerned,  the  Olympics  were  about  to 
begin.  The  value  of  years  of  learning,  and 
months  of  training  and  practice  was  to  be 
ruthlessly  evaluated  in  a  few  fleeting  sec¬ 
onds  of  competition. 

Pushing  thirty  and  (it  was  supposed)  be¬ 
yond  her  peak,  Germany’s  Ossi  Reichert 
was  not  generally  voted  most  likely  to  suc¬ 
ceed  by  the  experts.  But  that  day  Ossi 
proved  she  could  take  a  gold  at  Cortina  as 
handily  as  she  had  a  silver  in  the  slalom 
at  Oslo,  four  years  before.  A  genial  baye- 
rische  Haustochter,  Ossi  skis  quietly  and 
efficiently.  Taking  the  gates  high,  without 
checking,  she  took  full  advantage  of  the 
thin  new  snow,  which  barely  held  her  in 
the  turns.  Her  time  was  1.56.5,  and  nobody 
could  touch  it.  In  the  end  she  was  1.3  sec¬ 
onds  ahead  of  the  silver  medal  winner, 
while  none  of  the  other  girls  in  the  first 
seven  was  more  than  .4  seconds  ahead  of 
the  next  placer. 

Who  wants  to  walk? 

Not  many  spectators  witnessed  the  win¬ 
ning  run.  'Hie  5,000  or  so  who  would  have 
liked  to  be  there  never  reached  the  course, 
since  no  provision  was  made  for  transpor¬ 
tation  except  by  foot  up  the  two  steep 
miles  to  the  finish  line.  In  Cortina  there 
was  much  cussing  in  an  untold  number  of 
languages. 

Andy  Lawrence,  starting  fifth,  was  soon 
careening  down  the  course  with  her  famil¬ 
iar  clenching-the-teeth  determination.  She 
made  it  in  1.58.3  to  tie,  as  it  turned  out, 
for  fourth  place  with  Madeleine  Berthod 
of  Switzerland.  Ahead  of  Andy  and  Made¬ 
leine  in  third  place  was  Ausbian  national 
champion  Thea  Hochleitner,  claiming  her 
only  medal  of  the  Games.  In  second  olice  Third  place  by  'Thea  Hochleitner  rounds  out  Austrian  girls*  best  day  in  Olympics 
with  perhaps  the  most  admirable  perform¬ 
ance  in  the  race  came  Josefine  “Putzi” 

Frandl,  a  rugged  Tyrolean  girl,  so  strong 
she  could  probably  do  a  Shuhplattler 
dance  on  skis.  Seeded  fourth  among  the 
Austrians  and  starting  in  twentieth  posi¬ 
tion,  Putzi  rode  the  grooves  and  weathered 
the  ruts  smoothly  enough  to  finish  ahead 
of  all  her  teammates.  Among  the  Canadi¬ 
ans,  Lucile  Wheeler  turned  in  an  admira¬ 
ble  sixth,  and  Anne  Heggtveit  and  Ginette 
Seguin  placed  twenty-ninth  and  thirty- 
sixth  respectively.  In  a  real  heartbreaker, 

Carlyn  Kruger  spilled  just  before  the  fin¬ 
ish  and  was  forc^  to  quit. 

Andy  was  the  only  American  girl  in  the 
running.  Skeeter  Werner  and  Penny  Pitou 
both  finished  without  mishap,  placing 
twenty-second  and  thirty-fourth  respec¬ 
tively.  Not  so  Betsy  Snite,  at  seventeen 
the  youngest  member  of  the  team.  At  the 
thirty-second  gate,  Betsy  becsmoe  momen¬ 
tarily  confused;  veering  off  her  Une,  she 
skied  between  two  flags  marking  the  edge 
of  the  course.  In  the  unofficial  results  she 
was  listed  as  thirtv-seventh,  but  was  sub¬ 
sequently  disqualified  for  missing  a  gate. 

Later  she  remarked,  Tt’s  sure  different 
from  racing  at  home!’ 
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First  ski  competitor  in  Olympics,  Ossi  Reichert,  prepares  to  crash  starting  gate 


Pulzi’s  hope  chest  collecU  some  silver  Andy  is  happy  with  a  paper  certificate 
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shrink-treated 


another  L£i4e.ft£K3Mi 


BELKNAP 

MOUNTAINS 


Recreation  Area 


OLYMPICS 


Elmpty  of  all  but  official  vehicleai  the  streets  of  Cortina  turned  into  sidewalks  as 
visitors  went  on  foot  to  shops,  crowded  cafes  and  parties  at  various  hotels,  or,  like 
Regina  Schopf  at  right,  had  their  picture  taken  with  one  of  Cortina’s  ’’bears” 


NTWIMH...W{9wam’s 
new  $up»r-yom  ...  f  5  % 
woof  wHh  15%  Nylon  rc> 
infercsmsnl  throughout. 
Extra  woor  In  ovory  poirl 

Knit  especially  for  skiersl 
Springy,  absorbent . . .  they 
bring  warmth  and  comfort 
to  snowy  slopes.  Available 
in  Nywool,  all  woal  or  Ny¬ 
lon  yarns , . .  brilliant  solid 
colors  or  combinations. 


100%  wertled, 
Englith  rib. 


Hand  Knit  Hosiery  Company 

ASheboyoon.  Wit. 
In  Canada;  Wigwam  of 
Canada,  ltd.,  Ottawa 


Everywhere  on  the  race  courses  were  the  Italian  alpini,  famous  mountain  troops 
who  had  prepared  Cortina  for  the  Games  with  the  efficiency  of  an  engineer  bat¬ 
talion.  At  right,  giant  slalom  winner  Ossi  Reichert  drops  a  bag  of  oranges 


The  finest  scenes,  from  six  years 
«f  filming  skiing  in  DEEP  POWDER 
SNOW,  are  now  available  to  YOU  at 
a  price  you  can  afford!! 

AMMs  Is  I  asd  ISosc.  Mack  and 
Vhlta  ar  CMor,  Micas  start  at  $1.95. 
far  fraa  iltastratad  catalof  writa-. 

WivrM  MiHer  Productions,  Dept.  S 
f^  H.  VfnMflt  Lm  /tnfgies  27.  Calif. 


ON  n.  11 -A,  LACONIA-OILFOaO,  N.  H. 

2250'  T-Bor  Lift 
3200  Foot  Choir  Lift 

Only  $3.50  a  stay 
tsKludas  all  lifts. 

Spoclol  family  ft  mid-woak  rotas 
CortHlad  Ski  Instructor,  Rontals 
Owiwd  and  Oparatad  by 
kiknap  County 


American  visitors  to  Cortina  included  Alice  Kiaer,  shown  here  with  Kitzbiihelers 
Anderl  Molterer  and  Toni  Sailer.  At  right  Neil  Starr  and  Mrs.  Miller  anxiously 
observe  the  performances  of  Chick  Igaya  and  her  son,  Ralph,  in  the  giant  slalom 


Subsidiary  of  Tho  Colorado  Fual  and  Iron  Corporation 


ROEBLINC 


1 


One  of  Russian  ‘^observers'*  at  Games  I 
SKI,  MARCH,  1956 


Zeno  Colo,  greatest  Italian  skier,  bears  ; 
traditional  Olympic  torch  to  stadium  i 


Roebling  Lift  at  Mont  Trem- 
blant  Lodge,  Mont  Trem- 
blont,  Que. 


In  opening  ceremonies,  the  flag>bearers 
of  32  nations  form  semicircle  in  arena 


Accidents  reduced  Canadian  men's  team 
to  Andre  Bertrand  (right)  and  his  coach 


1DP  PROHT  FROM  A  SKI  UFT 

There’s  Just  one  way  to  get  it! 

ITS  NOT  THE  PURCHASE  PRICE,  it’s  the  long  run  per- 
formance  that  determines  how  much  money  you  make  from 
a  ski  lift. 

That’s  why  Roebling  never  skimps  or  cuts  comers.  Every 
Roebling  lift  is  designed  and  engineered  to  do  the  job  called 
for  ...to  carry  peak  loads  at  a  predetermined  speed...  to 
function  reliably  year  after  year  with  a  minimum  of  main* 
tenance ...  to  enable  you  to  earn  top  revenue  and  to  keep 
your  earnings.  They’re  no  good  to  you  if  drained  away  by 
replacement  and  repair  billsl 
Roebling  makes  two  difiFerent  types  of  sld  lifts . . .  the  T-Bar 
and  Chair  Lift,  both  Single  and  Double.  And  behind  every 
Roebling  Lift  is  Roebling’s  reputation  as  America’s  most 
famous  designer  and  builder  of  suspension  bridges  and  aerial 
tramways... your  best  assurance  of  superlative  engineering 
and  a  m^imum  return  on  your  investment.  Write  for  full 
information.  John  A.  Roebling’s  Sons  Corporation,  Bridge 
Division,  Trenton  2,  New  Jersey. 
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SNO-TAN 

WINTER  SUN  CREAM 


It’s  NEW! 

...and  definitely 
different! 

A  creamy  foam 
that  protects  the 
skin  and  promotes 
a  natural  snow 
tan.  Prevents 
snowburn,  wind- 
burn,  chapping 
and  dryness. 

RITAIl  PRICE; 

$I.2S  per  6-o«nce 
presswe  foam 
caetaioer  with 
posh-top  dispoRser. 


SALES  AIDS. ..Colorful  wall  posters 
Md  counter  cords  to  help  you  keep 
SNO'TAN  out  front  oil  winter  long. 


DISTRIBUTORS 

CURLEY-BATES  CO.-Seattte.  San  Francisco. 

Cos  Angeles 

DARTMOUTH  S  K  I  S  -  Hanover,  N.  H. 


Goodman  SXIMATIC 

latest  beoutihilly  ongi- 
ooerod  binding  compo- 
nont.  NEW  turntable, 
widest  pressure-distrib¬ 
uting  non-binding  bear¬ 
ing  surface  on  popular 
ball-and-socket  toe 
unit.  Holds  securely  l.n 
all  skiing,  releases 
sorely  in  all  directions. 


GOODMAN 

SKICRAFT,  INC. 
■or  13BT,  Missoula,  Moii| 


Goodman  JET-LINE 

Ideal  complement  to 
any  toe  unit  —  SKI- 
MATIC,  conventionol,  or 
release  type.  Unique 
coble  permits  heel  lift 
in  normal  skiing,  yet 
separates  under  dan¬ 
gerous  stresses  for  com¬ 
plete  heel  release.  Eos- 
ily  odiusted. 


U  S.  Pat's  issued  &  pending 


MORE  SPEED 
EASIER  TURNS 

with 


TRADE  HARK 


New  polytetrafluoroethylene  adhesive 
ski  tape  reduces  snow  friction.  Fastest 
under  all  snow  conditions  or  money 
back.  Easy  to  apply.  Enough  for  2  skis, 
$18.  Order  by  mail  now,  (at  ski  shops 
later) . 

PENNYBACKER  CO.  Norwalk,  Conn. 
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MEN'S  GIANT  SLALOM: 

Six-second  margin 

The  American  men— in  contrast  to  the 
girls— had  orange  juice,  ham  and  eggs  and 
hot  chocolate  for  breakfast  on  the  day  of 
their  giant  slalom.  They  could  sleep  a 
little  later;  the  race  wasn’t  until  11:00. 
This  time  the  course  was  set  on  the  Ilio 
Colli,  rocks  or  no  rocks.  It  was  about 
one  and  two-thirds  miles  long,  with  over 
2,000  feet  vertical  drop  and  seventy-one 
gates.  The  boys  rode  the  lifts  to  the  top 
and  gobbled  some  honey  before  starting 
down. 

The  American  team  was  seeded  only 
one  starter  in  the  first  twenty  (a  decision 
which  coach  Bobo  Sheehan  protested,  to  no 
avail),  and  Ralph  Miller  drew  the  first 
starting  position.  That  was  a  lucky  break, 
and  Ralph  determined  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  Holding  a  tight  line,  he  made  good 
time  down  the  first  part  of  the  fast,  open 
course.  About  a  third  of  the  way  down 
there  was  a  guUey  to  cross  with  an  open 
gate  at  the  entrance  and  an  offset  gate  on 
the  other  side.  Knowing  he  would  have 
to  go  all  out  to  win,  Ralph  tried  to  jump 
the  gulley,  aiming  his  slds  at  the  second 
gate  as  he  left  the  snow.  Unfortunately 
he  missed,  overshot  the  gate  and  had  to 
climb  back,  with  the  loss  of  many  precious 
seconds.  The  rest  of  the  course  he  sided 
like  a  madman,  fighting  to  make  up  lost 
time.  In  spite  of  his  detour  he  finished 
thirteenth,  ahead  of  all  his  teammates  and 
15.7  seconds  behind  the  winner. 

The  third  starter,  Ernst  Hinterseer  of 
Austria,  ran  into  a  small  avalanche  about 
100  feet  down  the  course  and  had  to 
start  over  again.  A  spectator  standing 
above  the  course  had  loosed  enough  of  a 
slide  to  deposit  two  feet  of  snow  on  the 
course,  which  took  about  half  an  horn:  to 
clear  away.  The  Americans  were  glad  they 
had  eaten  a  big  breakfast.  Then  Hinterseer 
skied  the  course  in  3.08.5,  Chick  Igaya  of 
Japan  eked  out  3.15.6  with  a  spill  and  a 
Russian  slid  down  the  course  on  his  rear 
end.  When  Anderl  Molterer,  starting  sixth, 
came  down  through  the  coiurse  in  3.06.3, 
the  Austrian  spectators  cheered  and  mob¬ 


bed  him  for  autographs.  He  waved  them 
away.  “Toni  hasn’t  come  yet,”  he  said. 

Toni  Sailer,  the  younger  “blitz  from 
Kitz,”  started  in  eighteenth  position.  Grin¬ 
ning  handsomely  and  breathing  easily. 
Sailer  made  child’s  play  of  a  giant  slalom 
course  that  many  racers,  including  Toni 
himself,  claimed  was  the  toughest  they 
had  ever  seen.  The  snow  was  just  barely 
grippy  enough  to  hold  him  on  the  turns 
as  he  hewed  to  the  straightest  possible 
path.  In  contrast  to  other  top  placers,  he 
kept  his  skis  squarely  on  the  snow,  riding 
out  the  worst  of  the  bumps  without  taking 
to  the  air.  His  time,  a  fantastic  3.00.1,  6.2 
seconds  ahead  of  Molterer.  At  the  finish 
Sailer  was  mobbed  and  lifted  to  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  Austrian  patriots,  skis  and  all.  The 
crowd  went  wild. 

“Bud  Werner,”  one  of  his  American 
teammates  said,  “is  probably  the  fastest 
skier  on  the  team.  He  always  keeps  his 
skis  very  flat.  Of  course  he  often  catches 
edges  that  way.”  Bud,  starting  immediately 
after  Toni  Sailer,  was  the  biggest  remain¬ 
ing  hope  of  the  American  team.  Two  weeks 
before  he  had  finished  second  to  Sailer  in 
a  controlled  downhill  on  the  Austrian’s  own 
stamping  grounds,  at  Kitzhiihel.  At  Cortina 
he  went  all  out,  but  unfortunately  caught 
an  edge,  and  then  another  edge.  With  two 
spills  he  nevertheless  came  in  twenty-first, 
with  a  time  of  3.21.5.  That  left  Brooks 
Dodge  and  Tom  Corcoran,  starting  thirtieth 
and  thirty-fifth  respectively.  Both  good  at 
giant  slalom,  but  somewhat  unnerved  at 
the  mishaps  of  their  teammates,  they  skied 
steadily  and  succeeded  in  keeping  their 
feet.  Corcoran  came  in  fourteenth  and 
Dodge  fifteenth,  right  behind  Miller. 

After  it  was  all  over.  Brooks  Dodge, 
most  experienced  of  American  competitors, 
tried  to  analyze  Sailer’s  victory  and  the 
Austrian  sweep  in  the  event.  “It  was  more 
like  a  downhill  than  most  giant  slaloms, 
and  Sailer  is  good  at  downhill.  He  was 
good  enough  to  follow  a  tight  line  at  high 
speed  without  losing  any  time  through  the 
gates.  By  the  time  Cork  and  I  came  down, 
the  chatter  marks  were  so  bad  that  I  don’t 
think  I  ever  came  within  five  feet  of  the 
inside  flag  in  a  turn.” 


WHOOSH!  Grinning  happily,  Toni  Sailer  of  Kitzhiihel  wins  by  six  seconds 
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supplied  50% 
off  IKe  new  llffts  in  1955 
...chosen  by  IS  ski  areas 


Ralph  Miller  congratulates  Toni  Sailer 

Wax  had  something  to  do  with  the 
Austrian  success,  too,  Brookie  maintained. 
The  Austrians  were  using  Toko  (Metro)  9, 
which  seemed  to  work  better  during  the 
early  stages  of  the  race  before  the  sun 
broke  through  and  softened  the  snow  a 
little.  The  Americans  were  using  Toko  8, 
which  was  noticeably  slower.  But  the  slds 
made  no  difference.  All  the  US  boys  were 
on  Kiistles  selected  from  forty-odd  pair  ex¬ 
cept  Ralph,  who  was  using  an  old  pair  of 
Kneissls.  The  Austrians  were  also  on 
Kastles  and  Kneissls. 

Next  to  the  Austrians  the  French  boys 
turned  in  the  best  performance.  Adrien 
Duvillard,  Charles  Bozon  and  Francois 
Bonlieu  came  in  fourth,  fifth  and  ninth. 
A  rather  nasty  personal  hassle  had  led  to 
Couttet’s  resignation  as  coach  of  the 
French  team,  but  the  quarrel  had  been 
patched  up  and  the  Frenchmen  did  well  in 
all  the  alpine  events  at  Cortina. 

Laugh  of  the  day;  “At  least  I  had  the 
best  time  of  our  team,”  said  Canadian 
Andre  Bertrand,  after  finishing  thirty- 
eighth.  After  Andy  Tommy  had  broken  a 
leg  at  St.  Anton  and  Art  Tommy  had 
twisted  an  ankle  at  Kitzbiihel,  Andre  was 
the  only  Canadian  alpine  skier  not  rendered 
IwTS  de  combat.  As  if  that  weren’t  enough, 
Canadian  men’s  coach  Franz  Gabl  suffered 
a  concussion  at  Kitzbiihel  and  lay  in  the 
hospital  in  Cortina  while  Walter  Clausing 
of  Germany  substituted  for  him. 


NEW  IN1956:  Service  contracts  . . .  Pomalift-trained  engineers  will  serv¬ 
ice  your  lift  during  the  season,  relieve  you  of  all  worry  and  responsibility. 
•  Recently  developed  in  France  . . .  new 
improved  models  of  the  Pomalift  will  be  available 
this  year.  •  Discount  on  early  Pomalift  orders. 


The  Pomalift  organization  in  the  United  States 
announces  it  affilicrtion  with  Neyret  Beylier, 
the  famous  French  aerial  tramway  engineering  firm. 
Pomalift  offers  a  complete  line  of  uphill 
transportation  from  low-cost  Pomas  to 
elaborate  tramways. 

Pomalift  salesmen  in  each  section  of  the  country 
ore  ready  to  discuss  your  problem  and 
offer  you  their  assistance  in  planning  for  your  new 
ski  lift.  Write  for  new  brochure  to  Pomalift, 

450  Lincoln  Street, 

Denver  3,  Colorado. 


PLUS  THE  FEATURES  WHICH  MADE  POMALIFT 
THE  MOST  POPULAR  SKI  LIFT  IN  1955 


e  Can  be  installed  almost  anywhere ...  up  a  steep  or  gentle 
slope,  or  even  round  curves 

O  High  capacity  per  hour  makes  Pomalift  ideal  for  new  areas 
or  for  handling  heavy  week-end  crowds  at  established  resorts 


•  Inexpensive  . . .  prices  start  below  $10,000  for  small  lifts 
(length  and  rise  determine  the  cost).  Pomalift  needs 
less  preliminary  site  work  than  heavier  lifts . . . 

can  be  installed  rapidly  ...  is  easy  to  maintain,  economical 
to  operate  and  spare  parts  are  available  in  this  country 

•  Safe  . . .  Pomalift  is  approved  by  government  agencies 
without  safety  gate 

•  Pomalift  is  popular  with  skiers  . . .  it's  fun  to  ride  . . . 
waiting  time  in  line  is  cut  to  a  minimum 


"Joe  — make  it  snow!" 


OLYMPICS - 

WOMEN  S  SLALOM: 


And  Joe  does. 

At  Grossingers’,  Lake  Ann  Country  Club,  Fahn- 
stock’s  or  wherever  there’s  a  Tey  Snow  Maker— a 
flip  of  the  switch  brings  down  big  flakes  or  fine 
powder. 

Here’s  SNOW'  (not  ice)— when  you  need  it  and  where 
you  need  it.  For  example,  you  can  cover  a  slope  100' 
wide  X  2500'  long  and  extend  your  skiing  season. 


Tell  us  the  area  you  want  to  cover  and  the  depth  of 
snow  you  prefer.  We’ll  give  you  details  on  the  Tey 
Snow  Maker!  (U.S.  Proc'ess  Patent  No.  2,646,471) 


MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 

MILFORD,  CONN. 


The  original  self-applied  plastic  base 
unparalleled  for  wearing  ability.  One  coat 
lasts  a  season.  Ice  and  rocks  hardly 
scratch  the  surface.  An  ideal  running  sur¬ 
face  in  itself-other  running  surfaces 
adhere,  fanious  Ihf  nurld  iivi  I 
CLA^I^ITE 
Mfd.  by  The  Plymold  Company  •  Burbank 


Robert  Cebhardt  Co.,  speciRlists  in  dd 
I  trail  building,  offers  the  following  serv> 
I  ices  for  new  or  partially  developed  sld 
areas: 

I  •  Trail  design 

I  •  Trail  &  slope  clearing 

•  Bulldozing  and  fine  grading 

•  Seeding  and  covering 

•  Continuing  service 

For  further  mformaiion,  or  for  a  per¬ 
sonal  survey  of  your  area’s  needs,  tvrite 

ROBERT  GEBHARDT  CO. 
1039  East  Lilac  Lane, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Five  double-boot  models 
twenty-nine  ninety-five 
to  forty-seven  fifty 


In  every  price  class 
top  class  for  the  price 


Fit  from  the  start — 
comfort  plus  control 
with  no  breaking  in 

KASTINGER  SKI  BOOTS 

Hand  made  in  Austria 


Imported  and  distributed  exclusively  by 

EDWARD  K.  HAMPSHIRE  CO. 

JACKSON,  N.H. 


A  tough  course 

The  American  girls  went  into  the  slalom 
with  mingled  discouragement  and  high 
hopes.  Andy  Lawrence,  it  appeared  to  all, 
had  a  perfectly  good  chance  of  placing 
higher  than  her  tie  for  fourth  in  the  giant 
slalom.  At  the  same  time  Betsy  Snite,  a 
most  promising  slalom  specialist,  was  out 
with  an  injury,  and  Dorothy  Surgenor  had 
to  take  her  place  in  the  remaining  events. 
It  had  happened  during  practice  on  the 
downhill  course.  There  was  one  particu¬ 
larly  awkward  bump  on  the  Col  Druscie 
that  Betsy  had  never  yet  been  able  to  make 
without  spilling.  Again  and  again  she  tried 
it,  and  on  her  last  try  she  came  out  of  the 
eggbeater  with  a  twisted  knee.  It  was  not 
particularly  painful,  but  stiffness  made 
skiing  impossible.  Coach  Friedl  Pfeifer 
was  forced  to  enter  Dorothy  Surgenor, 
whom  he  had  not  planned  to  use  in  any 
of  the  events;  she  had  broken  her  hip  last 
year  and  was  skiing  badly.  All  this  caused 
impartial  observers  to  wonder  what  sort 
of  Olympic  ofiBcialitis  had  prevented  al¬ 
ternate  Janette  Burr  Bray  from  joining  the 
team  after  Katy  Rodolph  cracked  up  in 
Kitzbiihel. 

The  women’s  slalom  courses  were  tougli. 
Karl  MoUtor  and  Cino  Seghi  set  them  on 
the  narrow  Col  Druscie  run,  the  first  with 
forty-one  and  the  second  with  forty-five 
gates,  on  sprinkled,  frozen  snow  over  a 
stretch  nearly  1,5(X)  feet  long  with  a  740- 
foot  drop— terrifyingly  steep.  Many  ob¬ 
servers  thought  the  run  too  narrow  to  ac¬ 
commodate  two  slalom  courses  set  side  by 
side.  In  the  opinion  of  no  less  an  authority 
than  Emile  Allais,,the  open  gates  on  some 
of  the  steep  pitches  were  too  far  apart, 
forcing  the  girls  either  to  snowplow  or  side- 
sUp  and  preventing  smooth,  flowing  runs. 
One  girl  who  did  not  agree  with  this 
opinion  was  Andy  Lawrence.  “I  don’t  think 
the  course  is  too  tough,”  she  said.  “After 
all,  this  is  the  Olympics.”  And  in  the  first 
run,  she  proved  she  could  handle  it,  post¬ 
ing  a  time  only  1.9  seconds  behind  the 
fastest. 

The  fastest  time  was  racked  up  by  a 
Swiss  pharmacy  student  from  Geneva, 
Renee  Colliard.  Since  Renee,  never  before 


Women’s  slalom  viewed  from  finish 
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Th«  following  successful  resorts  operate  with 
Heron  lifts; 


Alta,  Utcrfi 
Arapahea,  Colo. 
Atpon,  Colo. 

Borthoud  Pass,  Colo. 
Cannon  Mtn.,  N.  N. 
Dodge  Ridgo,  Calif. 
Edolwoiss,  Calif. 
Hoovonly  VolUy,  Calif 


Estos  Park,  Colo. 
Glonssood  Springs,  Colo. 
SnogHolmio,  Wosk. 

Snow  Valloy,  Calif. 

Soda  Springs,  Calif. 
Squaw  Valloy,  Calif. 
Sugar  Bowl,  Calif. 
Sunapoo,  N.  M. 
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GONDOLA 


Ossi  Reichert  offers  cup  of  Ovomaltine 
to  winner  RenM  Colliard  of  Switzerland 

having  represented  her  country  in  interna¬ 
tional  competition,  was  included  on  the 
Swiss  team  more  or  less  as  an  afterthought, 
there  was  some  mystery  connected  with 
the  wise  Swiss  decision  of  seeding  her  first 
in  the  slalom.  The  Swiss  had  drawn  num- 
l)er  one,  and  it  was  Renw  Colliard  who 
took,  advantage  of  the  merest  sprinkling 
of  new  snow  on  top  of  the  ice. 

American  partisans  were  hoping  Andy 
could  repeat  her  Oslo  performance  by 
coming  from  behind  to  win  the  second  run. 
For  a  stretch  it  looked  as  if  she  might  do 
just  that,  but  at  the  end  of  her  furious  run 
she  overshot  a  gate  and  had  to  climb  back. 
She  placed  twenty-fifth.  Penny  Pitou 
spilled  on  her  first  run,  Skeeter  Werner  on 
lK)th;  they  placed  thirty-first  and  twenty- 
sc\enth  respectively.  Meanwhile  Dorothy 
Siirgenor,  skiing  conservatively,  stood  up 
on  both  runs  and  came  in  twentieth,  ahead 
tif  the  other  Americans.  Good  going, 
Dorothy! 

Renw  Colliard  repeated  her  performance 
in  the  second  run,  giving  her  a  total  time 
3.1  seconds  faster  dian  Regina  Schopf  of 
.\ustria.  In  third  place  was  the  Russian 
girl,  Evgeniya  Sidorova,  winning  the 
USSR’s  one  alpine  medal  of  the  Carnes. 
The  US  didn’t  win  any.  Meanwhile  Colli- 
ard’s  red  ski  outfit  failed  to  attract  as  much 
attention  as  movie  star  Sophia  Loren’s  gold 
one.  But  Renee  had  the  gold  medal. 
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Andy  Lawrence  (left)  eoUected  a  bit  of 
snow  in  her  second  mn,  while  trying  to 
repeat  her  famous  Oslo  slalom  victory. 
Dorothy  Snrgenor  (right)*  only  US  girl 
to  stand  up  in  both  runs,  placed  20th 
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OLYMPICS - - - 

MEN’S  SLALOM: 

A  fourth  for  Brookie,  a  silver  for  Chick 


Sailer,  Iga^ra  and  three  Americans  pass 
through  same  gates  in  2nd  run  of  sla¬ 
lom.  Winner  Sailer  seems  completely  re¬ 
laxed;  Igaya  was  2nd;  Dodge  4th, 
only  .3  sec  behind  Sailer  in  Ist  run  T 


On  the  eve  of  the  slalom  Chick  Igaya, 
skiing  for  Japan,  received  a  cable  from 
the  geography  department  at  Dartmouth 
College,  where  he  is  a  student.  “LOOK 
OUT  FOR  CONTOURS  AND  KEEP 
AWAY  FROM  CONIFERS,”  it  said.  And 
well  he  might.  As  in  the  case  of  the  girls’ 
slalom,  coaches  and  racers  alike  complained 
bitterly  over  the  courses  on  the  Col  Druscie. 
The  first,  set  by  Fred  Rossner,  had  seventy- 
nine  gates;  the  second,  by  Otto  Menardi, 
all  of  ninety-two.  Some  complained  that 
the  courses  were  too  long  and  too  demand¬ 
ing;  others  that  the  run  was  too  narrow 
for  parallel  courses;  and  still  others  that 
the  snow  was  too  hard,  or  that  Fred  Ross- 
ner,  as  coach  of  the  Austrian  team,  had  no 
business  setting  one  of  the  courses. 

The  snow  was  hard,  to  be  sure.  For  days 
the  industrious  alpini  had  been  shoveling 
it  on  to  the  hill  and  sprinkling  it  at  night. 
The  slalom  poles,  heavy  and  as  big  around 
as  a  man’s  arm,  had  been  set  in  the  ice 
with  the  help  of  sledge  hammers  and  iron 
bars.  For  his  part,  Menardi  justified  the 
large  number  of  gates  on  the  ground  that 
this  was  the  only  way  to  set  a  smooth-skiing 
course  on  the  precipitous  hardpack.  Never¬ 
theless,  most  of  the  racers  abhorred  the 
tight,  jerky  combinations  and  considered 
the  courses  more  of  an  obstacle  race  than 
a  slalom— an  opinion  which  actual  running 
of  the  coiurses  did  nothing  to  alter.  Yield¬ 
ing  total  times  of  well  over  three  minutes, 
the  courses  were  easily  the  longest,  tough¬ 
est,  most  exhausting  and  had  the  most 
flags  of  any  slalom  in  Olympic  and  FIS 
history.  And  to  top  things  off,  the  weather 
was  cold  and  fog^,  and  visibility  on  the 
Col  Druscie  very  poor. 

Two  days  before,  after  the  giant  slalom, 
Tom  Corcoran  had  come  up  with  the  pre¬ 
diction  that  the  Americans  would  place  one 
man  in  the  first  ten  in  the  slalom  and  per¬ 
haps  two  in  the  downhill.  The  first  half, 
anyway,  of  that  prediction  panned  out; 
but  for  a  time  it  certainly  did  not  look  as 
if  it  would.  Ralph  Miller,  starting  eleventh, 
fell;  Tom  Corcoran  himself,  starting  six¬ 
teenth,  fell.  Both  lost  just  enough  time  to 
remove  the  possibihty  of  their  placing  in 
the  first  ten,  no  matter  how  good  their 
second  run.  That  left  Brooks  Dodge  and 
Bud  Werner  as  the  hope  of  the  US  team. 

Meanwhile  Sailer,  although  admittedly 
a  downhill  specialist,  had  made  a  brilliant 
first  run.  Only  .2  seconds  behind  him  was 
flashy  Adrien  Duvillard  of  France.  The 
Austrians,  except  Sailer,  all  fell.  The  other 
Frenchmen— Gerard  Pasquier,  Charles 
Bozon  and  Bernard  Ferret- had  made 
steady,  no-fall  runs  and  were  still  very 
much  in  the  race.  The  Swede,  Stig  Sol- 
lander,  and  Igaya  (despite  a  minor  brush 
with  the  snow)  were  1.9  and  2.9  seconds 
behind  Sailer,  respectively.  That  is  how 
things  stood  when  Brookie  made  his  first 
run,  in  twenty-first  position. 

His  run  was  extraordinarily  good.  On 
that  exasperating  course,  through  those 
difficult  combinations,  his  long  competitive 
experience  paid  off.  Besides,  it  was  a  very 
important  day  for  Brooks  in  another  re¬ 
spect:  that  Tuesday  he  announced  his  en¬ 
gagement  to  Ann  Shafer,  Georgetown  law 
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student,  who  was  at  Cortina  to  watch  the 
Games.  He  made  the  third  fastest  time, 
only  .3  seconds  behind  Sailer.  When  he 
came  through  the  finish  line,  a  lusty  cheer 
for  the  first  time  betrayed  Ae  number  of 
Americans  in  the  grandstand. 

“Don’t  you  wish  there  were  only  one 
run?"  his  fiancee  asked  him. 

“No,  I  don’t,”  Brooks  said.  “I’m  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  get  mad  enough  to  race  this 
course.” 

But  the  others  were  out  for  blood,  too. 

In  the  second  run,  Igaya  turned  in  a  brilli¬ 
ant  108.5,  Stig  Sollander  a  111  flat,  and 
Toni  Sailer  a  fabulous  107.4.  Sailer  was 
the  man  to  beat,  and  as  his  closest  con¬ 
tender  of  the  first  run  scraped  and  chattered 
down  the  icy  course,  a  tense  silence  fell 
over  the  onlookers.  It  was  broken  by  the  ] 
announcer’s  harsh  “DuviUard  e  caduto” 
The  young  Frenchman  had  tried  too  hard; 
he  fell  twice  and  fell  to  pieces  emotionally. 

His  time  was  not  far  from  a  whole  minute 
belrind  the  winner. 

Then  everybody’s  attention  was  focwsed 
on  Dodge,  the  second  closest  contender. 

His  run,  in  114.2,  was  steady  but  only 
seventh  best  up  to  that  point— eighth  best 
in  the  final  analysis.  Yet  it  was  good  enough 
to  give  him  fourth  place  with  a  total  time 
of  201.8,  7.1  seconds  behind  Sailer.  In 
third  place  with  200.2  was  Stig  Sollander, 
who  had  edged  Dodge  for  fifth  in  the  FIS 
giant  slalom  at  Are  two  years  before.  In 
second  place  was  Igaya  with  198.7— or  was 
he? 

No  penalty  for  Igaya 

On  his  fast,  nervous  second  run,  Chick 
knocked  out  the  inside  pole  of  the  sixth 
gate  with  his  right  sld  tip,  spun  about,  re¬ 
covered  with  unbelievable  agility  and  con¬ 
tinued  on  his  weasel-like  run.  Bobo  Shee¬ 
han,  US  men’s  alpine  coach,  claimed  that 
most  of  Igaya’s  ski  had  passed  outside  of 
the  hole  marking  the  position  of  the  fallen 
slalom  pole.  Igaya,  he  maintained,  ought 
to  be  penalized.  Collecting  a  group  of  wit¬ 
nesses,  he  took  his  complaint  to  the  FIS 
jury.  Since  Brooks  Dodge  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  bronze  medal,  had  Chick  been 
penalized,  it  was  Sheehan’s  duty  to  register 
the  complaint.  He  was  backed  in  this  by 
the  Swedes,  who  also  had  something  to 
gain,  since  a  penalty  for  Chick  would  mean 
Stig  Sollander’s  promotion  to  a  silver.  The 
American  team  members,  most  of  them 
Igaya’s  former  teammates  at  Dartmouth, 
seemed  pleased  when  the  gatekeeper  main¬ 
tained  stoutly  that  Chick  had  passed 
through  the  gate  correctly.  Among  wit¬ 
nesses  in  Igaya’s  favor  was  the  president 
of  the  FIS  himself,  Marc  Hodler,  who  had 
clearly  seen  Chick  snap  back  his  ski  in 
time. 

“It  was  an  extraordinary  recovery,"  Hod¬ 
ler  said,  “something  that  happens  once  in 
a  thousand  times.  Igaya  did  not  incur  a 
penalty.”  The  FIS  jury  disallowed  the  com¬ 
plaint,  with  the  proviso  that  new  evidence 
in  the  form  of  TV  films  would  be  admitted 
in  the  case  if  such  were  discovered  within 
fourteen  days.  And  so  the  case  closed. 

Of  the  Americans,  Corcoran  and  Miller 
had  fair  second  runs,  placed  nineteenth 
and  twenty-second  respectively.  Bud  Wer¬ 
ner,  starting  twenty-seventh,  took  a  bad 
spill  in  the  first  run  and  did  not  finish. 
‘Toughest  slalom  I  ever  ran,”  Dodge  said. 
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MEMORANDUM 

TO:  All  Skiers 

FROM;  Sig  Buchmayr 

Remember,  spring  ski¬ 
ing  can  be  the  best 
and  spring  SALE 
prices  ARE  the  BEST. 
SALE  STARTS  MARCH  1st. 

Also,  come  APRIL, 
we'll  have  some  won¬ 
derful  SUMMER  clothing 
(imported  and  domes¬ 
tic),  as  well  as  the 
best  in  underwater 
and  tennis  equipment. 

Cross  County  Center 
Yonkers,  New  York 

16  East  50th  St. 

New  York  City 


Just  OS  Fabulous  Lake  Placid  is  the  "Mostest" 
Winter  Resort  with  Poma  and  T-Bar  lifts,  in¬ 
door  and  outdoor  skating,  bobsledding,  ice 
shows  and  hockey  gomes,  MIRROR  LAKE  INN 
is  the  "Mostest"  Inn  with  free  ski  instruction, 
free  ski  tow,  snow  making  machine,  fireplaces. 
Honeymoon  Cottages  and  the  best  food  any¬ 
where.  For  free  color  booklets  and  special  low 
skiers'  rates,  write  or  mail  this  ad  to  Mirror 
Lake  Inn,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 

Ski  Clubs — Big  Families — Half  Rates  for 
10  or  more. 


OLYMPICS - 

MEN  S  AND  WOMEN’S  DOWNHILL: 

Medal  for  Madeleine,  hat  trick  for  Toni 


Madeleine  Berthod  of  Switzerland,  gen¬ 
erally  considered  the  best  woman  skier  in 
the  world,  had  been  favored  by  experts 
and  fans  ahke  to  win  the  women’s  Olympic 
downhill.  So  far  in  the  Games  she  had 
suffered  bad  luck.  In  the  giant  slalom  she 
had  missed  a  gate  and  had  had  to  climb 
back;  in  the  slalom  she  had  fallen.  Every¬ 
body  knew  that  if  she  stood  up  in  the 
downhill,  she  would  win,  and  she  did.  On 
the  short,  rather  steep  Canalone  course— 
it  was  less  than  a  mile  long  with  twenty 
control  gates— she  led  the  field  by  nearly 
five  seconds.  Her  victory  gave  her,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  gold  medal,  the  title  of  FIS  com¬ 
bined  world  champion.  A  nice  present  for 
Madeleine,  whose  twenty-fifth  birthday  it 
was. 

In  second  place  was  another  Swiss  girl, 
Frieda  Danzer,  like  Madeleine  a  farmerette. 
Frieda  astonished  officials  and  onlookers  at 
the  start.  Instead  of  pushing  off  quietly, 
like  the  other  girls,  she  poled  furiously- 
gaining,  in  the  opinion  of  experts,  a  full 
second  in  the  first  hundred  feet  of  the  race. 
Again  at  the  finish,  instead  of  staying  in  a 
low  crouch  on  the  flat,  she  skated  and 
poled.  At  the  last  control  gate,  veteran  in¬ 
ternational  racer  Lucile  Wheeler  of  Mont 
Tremblant,  P.Q.  was  ahead  of  her;  at  the 
finish,  Frieda  had  beaten  Lucile. 

But  Liicile’s  bronze  medal  was  trophy 
enough  for  the  jubilant  Canadians.  After 
Olympiads  of  trying  they  had  finally  won 
their  first  medal  in  skiing.  It  was  their  only 
medal  of  the  Games. 

The  American  girls  simply  lacked  the 
necessary  drive  to  win  or  even  try  to  win, 
with  a  single  exception.  In  that  tough 
race,  seventeen-year-old  Penny  Pitou 
showed  she  has  the  makings  of  a  great 
tlownhiller- the  prime  rarity  among  women 
skiers.  A  week  later,  her  second  place  in 
the  Grand  Prix  at  Chamonix  would  provide 
another  promising  sign.  She  had  the  cour¬ 
age  to  go  all  out.  At  the  last  gate,  she  was 
running  in  the  first  five.  Fifty  feet  from  the 
finish,  she  spilled— a  heartbreaker.  But  if  all 
the  US  girls  had  skied  like  Penny,  one  of 
them  might  have  gotten  through.  Skeeter 
Werner’s  tenth  was  nearly  nine  seconds 
Ix-hind  the  winner.  Andy  could  do  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  thirtieth  in  a  field  of  forty-seven. 


Dotty  Surgenor  spilled  and  finished  thirty- 
eighth.  That  day  the  difficult  course 
claimed  among  its  many  victims  three  seri¬ 
ously  injured,  including  Mirl  Buchner 
of  Germany  and  Edith  Bonlieu  of  France. 

Toni  does  it  again 

The  late  Hannes  Schneider  used  to  clas¬ 
sify  racers  as  “floaters”  or  “grinders.”  The 
grinder  is  the  powerfully  built  young  man 
who  relies  primarily  on  his  strength  and 
endurance  to  weather  the  pitfalls  of  race 
courses— Ralph  Miller,  for  instance.  The 
floater— and  here  Chick  Igaya  is  a  famihar 
and  outstanding  example— is  blessed  with 
even  quicker  reactions  and  supernormal 
sensitivity  to  the  shape  and  texture  of  the 
snow  surface  underfoot,  and  appears  to  ski 
effortlessly.  By  that  definition,  Toni  Sailer 
is  the  greatest  floater  alive;  and  whereas 
most  floaters  are  slalom  speciahsts.  Sailer 
is  the  world’s  best  in  all  three  events.  Zeno 
Colo,  the  veteran  Italian  competitor  and 
an  acute  observer  at  the  Games,  character¬ 
ized  Sailer’s  outstanding  quahty  as  “feel 
for  the  snow.”  In  the  Olympic  downhill, 
he  was  perhaps  the  only  competitor  who 
never,  even  for  a  split  second,  was  in  seri¬ 
ous  difficulty.  He  won,  of  course,  as  every¬ 
body  thought  he  would. 

The  course,  over  two  miles  long  with 
nearly  3,000  feet  vertical  drop,  was  the 
toughest  in  Olympic  history.  The  old  snow, 
several  times  melted  by  the  hot  sun,  was 
frozen  solid.  It  was  as  if  a  thin  shell  of 
concrete  had  been  sprayed  over  the  Tofana. 
The  bumps,  particularly  on  the  lower  half 
of  the  course,  were  all  but  impossible  to 
take  at  speed  under  those  conditions.  For 
Sailer  they  were  child’s  play.  He  rode  them 
out,  taking  to  the  air  only  once,  his  skis 
together  and  barely  two  feet  off  the  snow 
over  a  thirty-foot  flight.  Even  the  artificial 
wave-like  bumps  below  the  woods  at  the 
half-way  point  did  not  seem  to  jar  him.  He 
took  them  easily  in  his  legs,  whereas  other 
racers  were  thrown  off  balance,  tossed  into 
the  air  and  forced  to  flail  wildly  with  arms 
and  poles  to  regain  their  balance. 

It  was  here  that  the  majority  of  unsuc¬ 
cessful  racers  came  to  grief.  Of  eighty-six 
who  entered  the  downhill,  seventy-five 
stalled  and  only  forty-seven  finished,  many 
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Madeleine  Berthed  gets  biilhday  present 

of  these  battered  and  bruised.  Eight  of  the 
injured  were  hospitalized. 

The  specter  of  accident  had  already 
come  over  the  American  contingent.  Les 
Streeter  broke  his  shoulder  in  practice  on 
the  Tofana  course.  Then,  in  the  downhill 
race  itself,  Ralph  Miller  clobbered  on  the 
big  bumps.  The  fall  knocked  him  cold  (he 
suffered  a  slight  concussion,  in  fact)  and 
the  carborundum  surface  ripped  the  skin 
from  his  face.  They  put  Ralph  on  a 
stretcher.  Just  as  Chick  Igaya  clobbered  on 
the  same  bumps,  he  woke  up.  “Hi,  Chick," 
he  said,  got  off  the  stretcher  and  walked 
the  rest  of  the  way  down  the  course  with 
Igaya,  who  quit  the  race  right  then  and 
there.  “I  made  the  mistake,”  Chick  com¬ 
mented  later,  “of  trying  to  beat  Sailer  in 
the  downhill.” 

American  patriots  may  derive  some  con¬ 
solation  from  the  fact  that  Bud  Werner 
was  clocked  only  .8  seconds  behind  Sailer 
at  the  point  where  he  fell.  Bud  got  up  again 
and  came  in  eleventh,  the  only  American 
to  finish  the  race.  Marvin  Melville  and  Bill 
Beck  both  suffered  decisive  upsets.  Beek’s 
schuss-puss  was  nearly  as  pretty  as  Miller’s. 

In  second  place,  3.5  seconds  behind 
Sailer,  came  the  Swiss,  Raymond  Fellay. 
Then  Anderl  Molterer  of  Austria,  the  sla¬ 
lom  specialist,  in  third;  after  him  another 
Swiss,  Roger  Staub.  Again,  as  in  the  giant 
slalom,  the  great  Molterer  played  second 
fiddle  to  Sailer  among  the  Austrians  (Mol¬ 
terer  was  disqualified  in  the  slalom).  But 
Anderl  didn’t  mind  terribly.  After  all,  Toni 
was  his  fellow  Kitzbiiheler,  and  he  was 
happy  so  long  as  he  didn’t  get  beaten  by 
the  Arlbergers. 

As  for  the  Americans,  the  kind  of  defeat 
they  suffered  in  the  downhill  was  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of.  Discouraged  by  their 
mediocre  performances  in  the  other  events, 
they  went  all  out  to  win— and  failed  nobly. 

So  Toni  Sailer  got  his  third  gold  medal, 
the  only  man  ever  to  win  all  three  alpine 
events— the  “Olympic  hat  trick,”  as  they 
called  it  in  Europe.  Nor  is  his  performance 
ever  likely  to  be  repeated,  unless  by  himself. 
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Antti  Hyvarinen  of  Finland  wins  jump 
with  S'^meter  leap,  longest  of  Games 


Mack  Miller  and  Lynn  Levy  of  US  sqnad, 
former  teammates  at  Western  State,  Colo. 


NORDIC  EVENTS; 

US  improves  in  running,  fails  in  jump 


“Cross-country  may  be  our  poorest 
event,”  said  US  coach  Al  Merrill  after  the 
Games.  “But  if  you’re  looking  for  Improve¬ 
ment,  our  runners  get  the  boy  scout  medal. 
If  our  downhillers  had  improved  as  much, 
they’d  all  be  Toni  Sailers.  .  .  . 

“Look  at  how  far  we’ve  come  in  two 
years.  At  Are  in  the  FIS  we  were  running 
around  twelve  minutes  behind  the  winner 
in  the  fifteen  kilometer.  At  Cortina,  Mack 
Miller  cut  that  gap  down  to  six— well,  six 
and  one-half,  anyway— and  Larry  Damon 
wasn’t  far  behind.  Two  years  ago,  in  the 
thirty  kilometer,  we  would  have  needed  a 
half-hour  handicap  to  come  close  to  win¬ 
ning.  This  time  Miller  was  only  sixteen 
minutes  behind.” 

Who  were  the  US  cross-country  and 
nordic  combined  men?  Andrew  “Mack” 
Miller,  a  graduate  of  Western  State  College 
in  Gunnison,  Colo.,  has  been  stationed  at 
Camp  Hale.  So  has  Marvin  Crawford,  of 
Denver  University  and  the  '54  FIS  team. 
Larry  Damon,  University  of  Vermont,  won 
the  NCAA  cross-country  championship  last 
year.  Charley  Tremblay  is  a  former  Dart¬ 
mouth  great.  The  most  interesting  member 
of  the  team  is  perhaps  Lynn  Levy,  When 
skiers  start  arguing  the  futility  of  this  coun- 
tr>'’s  trying  to  compete  internationally  in 
cross-country,  Graham  Thompson  of  the 
US  Olympic  Committee  likes  to  bring  up 
the  subject  of  Lynn  Levy,  whose  home  is 


A  jumper  croncltet  on  the  inrun  of  new 
steel  and  concrete,  80-meter  Italia  jump 


New  Orleans,  La.  Before  attending  Western 
State,  Levy  had  hardly  ever  seen  snow.  In 
his  sophomore  year,  friends  persuaded  him 
to  start  running.  Soon  he  was  on  the  ski 
team,  and  before  another  year  was  up,  he 
even  learned  to  jumpi 

Merrill  had  hoped  at  least  one  American 
would  place  in  the  first  ten  in  the  nordic 
combined.  “That  was  one  prediction  that 
didn’t  pan  out,”  he  said.  “The  Germans, 
Austrians,  Poles  and  the  others,  let  alone 
the  Scandinavians  and  Russians— they’re 
fantastically  better  than  two  years  ago, 
especially  in  the  jump.” 

In  all  the  nordic  events,  competition  was 
keen  among  the  countries  of  northern 
Europe.  Norway,  Finland,  Sweden  and  the 
USSR  each  w’on  one  of  the  men’s  cross¬ 
country  events:  Hallgeir  Brenden  the 
fifteen  kilometer,  Veikko  Hakulinen  the 
thirty  kilometer,  Sixten  Jeml)erg  the  fifty 
kilometer  race  and  the  USSR  team  the  forty 
kilometer  relay.  The  nordic  combined  was 
won  by  Sverre  Stenerson  of  Norway.  In 
the  ladies’  division,  Russia’s  Lyulx)v  Koz>’- 
reva  won  the  ten  kilometer  cross-country 
in  38.11,  a  time  that  would  win  most  col¬ 
lege  meets  in  the  United  States.  In  tlie 
women’s  fifteen  kilometer  relay,  the  Fin¬ 
nish  girls  surprised  everybody  by  beating 
the  hitherto  invincible  Russians. 

More  interest,  both  on  the  part  of  spec¬ 
tators  and  competing  countries,  is  centered 


Lyubov  Kozyreva,  winning  10-km.  girls’ 
race,  could  beat  moit  US  college  beys 
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at  Cortina 


The  (reat  Yeikko  Haknlinen  of  Finland 
was  Ist  in  30-kni,  rnnner-up  in  50-lun 

upon  the  jump  in  the  Olympics  than  any 
other  event.  For  that  reason  it  is  saved 
until  the  last,  an  Olympic  dessert.  For  a 
year  the  Scandinavians,  Finns  and  Rus¬ 
sians,  and  most  systematically  of  all  the 
Germans,  had  been  training  for  this  event. 
They  all  had  their  special  gimmicks.  During 
the  summer  the  Finns  had  built  an  inrun 
over  a  lake,  equipped  some  skis  with  roller 
skates  and  practiced  taking  off  into  the 
lake.  The  Russians  had  some  tort  of  thick, 
spongy  plastic  they  used  for  summer  jump¬ 
ing  on  regulation  hills.  The  Norwegians 
showed  up  with  fancy  skis  equipped  with 
plastic  edges  on  the  bottoms. 

Finns  win  jump 

In  the  entire  history  of  the  Olympics, 
the  Norwegians  had  always  won  the  special 
jump.  At  Cortina  the  best  they  could  do 
was  ninth.  The  event  was  completely  dom¬ 
inated  by  the  aerodynamically  inclined 
young  men  from  Finland  and  from  Ger¬ 
many,  where  the  prestige  of  the  giant  hill 
at  Oberstdorf  has  aroused  interest  in  jump¬ 
ing  all  over  the  country.  The  winner  was 
Antti  Hyvarinen,  with  leaps  of  eighty-one 
and  eighty-four  meters. 

Leading  all  the  Americans  in  the  jump, 
with  a  twenty-first  place,  was  thirty-five- 
year-old  veteran  Art  Devlin.  “You’d  think,” 
he  said  disgustedly,  “that  a  lot  of  young 
guys  would  be  pushing  me  off  the  hill.” 
Dick  Rahoi,  who  had  been  making  the 
longest  practice  jumps,  fell  and  came  in 
last.  Roy  Sherwood  was  thirty-sixth,  and 
Bill  Olson  forty-third.  By  way  of  consola¬ 
tion,  the  best  the  much-touted  Russians 
could  do  was  a  tie  for  sixteenth. 
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New  speed  for  skis! 

For  the  first  time:  facts,  not  fairy  tales,  about  Teflon 

by  Dick  Burton 


The  line  forms  on  the  right  for  Tef¬ 
lon,  DuPont’s  new  polychemical  ski 
surface.  And  although  the  wait  may  be 
a  long  one  for  most  skiers,  it’ll  be  worth 
it. 

Teflon  is  fast. 

Skis  coated  with  this  substance  were 
tested  for  DuPont  in  Chile  last  summer 
and  in  several  North  American  areas 
this  winter.  Other  experimental  pairs 
have  been  slithering  around  for  several 
winters,  notably  in  the  Alps,  where  Pro¬ 
fessor  F.  P.  Bowden  of  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  performed  a  series  of  highly 
convincing  tests. 

Teflon  is  DuPont’s  trade  name  for 
polytetrafluoroethylene,  a  synthetic  resin 
developed  in  1938,  which  has  been 
available  to  consumers  for  a  number  of 
years.  Everyone  knew  that  it  was  slicker 
than  ice,  but  nobody  could  get  it  to 
stick  to  a  pair  of  skis.  There  were  prob¬ 
lems. 

Teflon  wouldn’t  stick  to  anything. 
And  furthermore,  nothing  would  stick 
to  Teflon.  At  the  same  time  some  of  its 
other  properties  threw  additional  road¬ 
blocks  into  the  path  of  wax  manufac¬ 
turers  who  wanted  to  get  it  into  com¬ 
mercial  use. 

It  takes  about  620  degrees  of  heat 
to  melt  Teflon.  This  much  warmth  turns 
the  hardest  hickory  into  charcoal  useful 
only  for  ham-smoking.  Dissolve  it? 
You’re  kidding.  The  only  substances  that 
show  any  signs  of  attacking  Teflon  are 
liquid  sodium  and  fluorine,  under  high 
temperatures  and  pressures. 

Dupont  has  subjected  Teflon  to  a 
number  of  boiling  solvents  including 
aqua  regia  (dissolves  gold),  hydrofluoric 
acid  (dissolves  glass),  nitric  acid  (dis¬ 
solves  copper)  and  sulphuric  acid  (dis¬ 
solves  steel).  There  was  no  change  in 
the  Teflon;  the  solvents  were  a  little 
tired. 

In  appearance  Teflon  is  an  icy  blue- 
white.  It  is  soapy  to  the  touch  and  feels 
as  if  it  would  kther  in  your  hands  or 
squirt  out  from  underfoot  in  a  bathtub. 
Toss  water  on  it.  The  water  runs  right 
off.  No  wetness,  no  suds,  no  taste,  no 
smell.  Funny  stuff. 

In  the  knowledge  that  it  was  funny 
stuff  and  that  it  ought  to  be  unbeliev¬ 
ably  fast,  I  got  in  touch  with  Dr.  Walter 
M.  Bruner,  senior  research  supervisor  at 


DuPont’s  Wilmington,  Del.  experimen¬ 
tal  station.  Dr.  Bruner  was  able  to  lend 
me  a  pair  of  Teflon-coated  skis  which 
he  invited  me  to  try.  Here’s  what  hap¬ 
pened: 

I  decided  to  make  three  types  of  test 
runs  under  three  types  of  snow  condi¬ 
tions.  The  runs  were  a  very  tight  slalom, 
open  slalom  and  schuss.  The  snow  con¬ 
ditions  were  powder  snow  at  fifteen 
above,  granular  at  slightly  below  freez¬ 
ing  and  granular  in  late  afternoon  when 
the  temperature  had  dropped  to  about 
fifteen  again.  In  each  test  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  Teflon  was  compared  with  that 
of  a  well-known  lacquer  and  a  well- 
known  wax  which  were  recommended 
for  the  snow  conditions  then  prevailing. 
All  runs  were  timed,  the  average  of  two 
runs  being  used  in  making  a  compari¬ 
son  in  each  case. 

Teflon  was  faster  in  every  set  of  tests. 
It  was  significantly  faster  when  the 
snow  was  coldest.  In  slalom  rurming  it 
showed  a  gain  of  more  than  a  full  sec¬ 
ond  in  a  six-gate  flush  over  the  fastest 
competing  surface. 

Clearly,  then,  my  experiments,  while 
terrifyingly  unscientific,  nevertheless  in¬ 
dicated  to  me  that  Teflon  was  pretty- 
hot  stuff.  To  support  my  tests  I  turned 
to  Professor  Bowden’s  Alpine  experi¬ 
ments.  Since  no  way  had  yet  been  found 
to  cement  Teflon,  Bowden  had  to  im¬ 
provise  a  way  to  attach  this  substance 
to  the  running  surfaces  of  his  skis.  First 
he  removed  the  steel  edges;  then,  after 
laying  a  strip  of  Teflon  sheet  on  the  skis, 
he  screwed  the  edges  on  through  the 
Teflon.  A  strip  of  brass  molding  screwed 
into  the  groove  of  each  ski  stretched  the. 
Teflon  flat  along  the  running  surfaces. 

Dr.  Bowden,  with  Swiss  government 
officials  at  Davos,  worked  primarily  in 
the  field  of  friction  between  snow  and 
ski.  Obviously,  the  less  friction,  the 
faster  you  can  ski.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  friction  that  matter.  One  is  called 
static,  the  friction  exerted  when  you  are 
at  a  standstill.  The  other  is  kinetic,  the 
friction  encountered  while  coasting 
along. 

Any  skier  knows  that  they  are  differ¬ 
ent.  This  is  how  it  works.  A  block  of 
wood  will  lie  still  on  an  inclined  board 
until  the  board  is  tilted  to  a  steep 
enough  pitch.  Then  the  block  of  wood 
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Fig.  1.  Lowest  coefficient  of  friction  ' 
indicates  most  slippery  running  surface  . 

i 

I 

begins  to  slide.  The  tangent  of  the 
board’s  slope  at  this  point  is  called  the 
coefficient  of  friction— the  standard 
measure  of  the  degree  of  static  friction.  I 
However,  once  the  Wock  of  wood  is  ! 
sliding,  it  will  continue  to  slide  while  : 
you  reduce  the  slope  of  the  board.  The  i 
block’s  momentum  is  overcoming  kinetic 
friction. 

The  amoimt  of  friction  between  ski 
and  snow  tends  to  increase  as  the  tem¬ 
perature  goes  down.  Professor  Bowden 
measured  the  coefficient  of  friction  of 
popular  brands  of  ski  lacquer,  Norwe¬ 
gian  ski  wax,  paraffin  and  Teflon  at 
different  temperatures.  These  measure¬ 
ments  (Fig.  1)  showed  that  the  static 
friction  of  Teflon  on  snow  is  less  than 
that  of  the  other  surfaces,  the  difference 
becoming  marked  as  the  temperature 
goes  down. 

Professor  Bowden  extended  his  ex¬ 
periments  to  ice,  tried  various  weights 
on  Teflon  and  finally  had  three  exjjert 
skiers  make  test  runs  on  a  1,000-foot 
course  from  the  Weissfluhjoch  to  the 
Hohenweg.  Here,  in  his  own  words,  are 
Bowden’s  observations:  “All  except  the 
Teflon-coated  ski  were  well  waxed  in 
the  conventional  manner.  The  run  was 
on  well-packed  powder  snow.  The  air 
temperature  was  well  below  freezing. 

.  .  .  The  run  was  taken  at  moderate 
speed  and  the  ‘feel’  of  the  ski  estimated. 
The  opinion  of  all  three  runners  was 
that  the  Teflon  ski  ran  very  smoothly 
and  easily  and  were  appreciably  faster 
than  the  waxed  ski.” 

Professor  Bowden  announced  his  re- 
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WRITE  TO:  “SKIKUH" 
P.O.  Box  4365 
SANTA  FE,  NEW  MEXICO 


STAR  PERFORMERS 

•  Profile  gives  you  ski  wear  with 
trail'tested  fashion,  weather-resisting 
comfort,  free-action  cut,  long-wearing 
fabrics.  See  the  Profile  line 
at  all  fine  stores. 


his:  Deiuxo  In-or-Out  Pullovor  Parka, 
about  $11.95j  Pleated  Ski  Pant,  about 
$12.95. 

hers:  Deluxe  2>lone  Pullover  Parka, 
about  $12.95;  Deluxe  Ski  Pdnt,  about 
$16.95. 


look  for  the 
Old  A^n  of  the 
Mountain 
on  the  tag. 


suits  in  a  complicated  paper  read  al-  fun  to  ski  on.  It’s  smooth,  turns  well 
most  three  years  ago  before  the  Royal  and  seems  to  give  more  “life”  to  your 
Society.  He  later  summarized  these 
findings  in  an  article  published  in  the 
November,  1955  issue  of  Nature,  a 
British  magazine  dealing  with  popular 
science.  When  at  Christmastime  an 
alert  staffer  of  an  American  news  maga¬ 
zine  broke  the  story  in  this  country  the 
switchboard  was  jammed  at  DuPont’s 
New  York  sales  ofifice,  and  skiers 
throughout  the  country  pricked  up 
their  frostbitten  ears. 

“How  do  you  get  this  stuff?”  they 
wanted  to  know.  “How  do  you  stick  it 
on  skis?”  As  it  turned  out,  DuPont  had 
learned  that  there  was  a  way  to  stick 
it  on  to  skis  (and  other  surfaces),  and 
this  new  knowledge  was  made  available 
just  ten  days  after  the  story  broke. 

The  company  release  said:  “A  new 
method  for  obtaining  a  cementable  sur¬ 
face  on  .  .  .  Teflon  .  .  .  has  been  an¬ 
nounced.  Teflon,  normally  considerably 
slicker  than  ice,  is  notable  for  its  re¬ 
fusal  to  stick  to  anything.  Details  of 
the  treatment  will  be  made  available  to 
processors  of  the  resin.” 

Meanwhile  several  independent  ex¬ 
perimenters  had  been  working  with 
Teflon.  Several  months  ago  the  Faski 
Company  announced  that  its  lacquer 
would  henceforth  contain  polytetra- 
fluoroethylene.  Quite  recently  a  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn,  skier  developed  a  method 
of  coating  Teflon  with  a  substance  that 
sticks  it  to  skis  like  adhesive  tape. 

“Speedtape”  is  available  in  a  do-it-your¬ 
self  kit  from  Miles  Pennybacker  of  the 
Pennybacker  Company,  who  has  ap¬ 
plied  for  patents  on  his  process,  which 
is  notable  for  the  absence  of  bubbles 
under  the  Teflon  sheet. 

Wax  manufacturers  investigating  the 
possibilities  of  Teflon  have  been  dis¬ 
couraged  not  only  by  the  difiiculty  of 
applying  this  substance  to  skis,  but  by 
its  high  price.  Fortunately  it  appears 
that  Teflon  is  cheaper  to  make  in  sheet 
form  than  in  “ingot”  form.  Pennybacker 
declares  that  his  kit,  adequate  for  one 
pair  of  slds,  will  sell  for  approximately 
$18.00.  This  is  right  on  the  nose  ac¬ 
cording  to  rough  estimates  by  DuPont 
engineers,  who  had  figured  that  Teflon 
ought  to  get  to  consumers  for  about  the 
same  price. 

The  British  Olympic  team  is  rumored 
to  have  Teflon-coated  skis  in  action. 

How  they  got  it  on  to  their  skis  is  some¬ 
thing  that  they  aren’t  talking  about, 
however. 

No  matter  how  you  get  Teflon  on  to 
your  skis,  I  think  you  will  find  it,  as  I 
did,  quite  fast.  And  what  is  more, 
though  I  can’t  explain  it.  Teflon  is  good 


‘ERNIE  McCULLOCH 
TEACHES  SKIINR” 
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I  NEW 
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MOVIES 


ERNIE  McCULLOCH 

••THE  GRAND  SLAM  CHAMPION.^^ 
••SKIER  OF  THE  HALF  CENTURY.^’  WIN¬ 
NER  OF  EVERY  MAJOR  SKIING  COMPETI¬ 
TION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA.  AND  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SKI 
SCHOOL  AT  MONT  TREMBLANT,  ONE  OF 
THE  WORLD^S  LARGEST  AND  FINEST 
SKI  SCHOOI.S! 


SHOW  3  GREAT  NEW 
COLOR  MOVIESI 


"Ernie  McCulloch  Teaches  Skiing"  in 
three  half-hour  parts — Part  I  for  begin¬ 
ners,  Part  II  for  intermediates  and  Port 
III  for  advanced  skiers.  Show  them  ot 
three  consecutive  meetings.  Filmed  on 
breathtaking  Mont  Tremblant  in  brilliont 
color,  these  are  brand-new  and  the  finest 
instructional  films  ever  mode,  with  step- 
by-step  demonstration  by  Ernie  McCul¬ 
loch.  Comolete  instruction  and  music  on 
sound  track. 


"Learn  To  Ski"  by  Ernie  McCulloch  is  a 
complete  handbook  of  skiing  instruction. 
135  pages  with  more  than  100  action 
photographsi  Just  show  it  to  your  mem¬ 
bers.  It  sells  itself — at  75<  a  copy.  Your 
club  makes  the  profiti 


Fig.  2.  Patches  on  Teflon-surfaced  ski 


Within  a  few  weeks  I  plan  to  have 
my  own  skis  coated  with  Teflon,  and 
you  may  see  me  going  downhill  some¬ 
what  faster  than  I  ought  to  be  travel¬ 
ing.  I  may  be  out  of  control,  but  the 
chances  are  it’s  Teflon.  If  manufacturers 
continue  to  show  interest  in  the  stuff 
you  will  be  able  to  catch  up  very  soon. 


STORM  PRODUCTiONS,  INC. 

77  lost  Avwur-  ■RochRflfT  4,  New  York 


Pleose  send  comptefe  informoHon.  The  name  of 
our  club  is  . : . 


Number  of  members  is 

My  name  is  . 

My  address  is  . 
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SEVEN  NEW  AU-EXPENSE 


Miu  Fahrenheiter,  wre  discovered,  reads  up  on  new  eqnipment  regnlarly  in  SKI 


Fly  overnight  from  New  York  or 
via  the  polar  route  from  Los 
Angeles  on  an  S-A-S  DC-6B  to  the 
deep  powder  snows  of  Europe’s 
top  ski  centers.  Your  choice  of  six 
independent  tours,  and  you  may 
start  your  !S-A-S  Ski  Holiday  any 
day  you  wish.  Trips  have  been 
planned  from  16  to  24  days,  but 
may  be  extended  if  desired. 

Family  Plan — when  husband  and 
wife  travel  togetiwr,  there  is  a  straight 
reduction  of  S200.  for  the  wife’s  ski 
trip.  Same  savings  for  children  12 
through  25. 

OO  NOW— PAY  LATER,  if  you  vmh, 
on  S-A-S  Signature  Travel  Plan. 

SEE  WARREN  MILLER’S  newest  film 
’’Invitation  to  Skiing”  now  being 
shown  throughout  the  U.  S. 

SII  YOUR  TRAVn.  AGINT 
ter  MW  S«A«S  Ski  PeMer  ar  wrha 


ON  THE  COLDEST  day  of  the  season,  fore.  Hadn’t  the  British  army  issued 
when  even  the  most  rugged  of  SKI  some  driring  the  war?  Hadn’t  an  Ameri- 
cditors  was  blue  and  shivering  under  his  can  company  just  started  to  knit  and  sell 
red  longies,  we  couldn’t  help  noticing  them  in  this  country? 
one  skier  who  seemed  impervious  to  They  were  older  than  that,  she  said, 
hostile  wind  and  weather.  As  we  pain-  When  Stein  Eriksen  discovered  the  new 
fully  shuddered  and  stiff-legged  down  world,  she  said,  he  had  braved  the 
the  trail,  poles  dangling  from  our  wrists  North  Atlantic  dressed  in  just  such  a 
as  we  curled  our  numbed  fingers,  the  brynje  shirt.  Its  invention  was  ascribed 
young  lady  in  question  momboed  down  to  Odin,  most  inventive  of  the  Norse 
in  a  gay,  carefree  and  relaxed  manner,  gods. 

Half  way  down  she  paused  to  remove  Well,  skiers  have  known  for  years 
her  parka,  tie  it  around  her  waist  and  that  several  layers  of  light  clothing  are 
thus  become  a  sweater  girl.  warmer  than  one  heavy  layer,  because 

“Too  hot,”  said  Miss  Metabolism  as  the  air  spaces  provide  good  insulation, 
we  pulled  to  a  shaky  stop.  An  undergarment  that  was  mostly  holes 

How  did  she  do  it?  An  electrically  made  sense  to  us.  Trying  the  air-net 

heated  suit?  We  wanted  to  know.  ourselves,  we  found  it  not  only  warm 

As  part  of  her  answer  she  produced  but  extremely  comfortable,  since  it 

a  king-size  Jon-e  heater,  which  she  re-  keeps  your  skin  from  smothering.  De¬ 

planed  in  the  parka  at  her  waist.  That,  pending  on  the  temperature  outside, 
she  explained,  was  for  cold  spots;  she  you  can  wear  it  under  your  woolies, 
moved  it  around  her  person  as  needed,  sweater  or  parka. 

But  the  real  secret  of  her  personal  Insulation,  of  course,  is  •  good  any 
warmth  was  her  “holey  shirt,”  meaning  time  of  the  year,  and  the  air-net  shirt  is 
her  air-net  T-shirt,  which  she  wore  un-  as  cool  in  summer  as  it  is  warm  in  win- 
demeath  her  woolies.  Without  further  ter.  It  is  particularly  comfortable  to 
prompting.  Miss  Fahrenheiter  undid  a  wear  in  activities  that  cause  you  to  per- 
couple  of  buttons  and  proudly  showed  spire  a  good  deal,  such  as  tennis  and 
us  her  "holey  shirt”— all  this  at  twenty  country  dub  dances.  The  air-net  T-shirt 
below  zerol  is  becoming  regulation  dress  for  sports- 

We  had  seen  these  air-net  shirts  be-  minded  people  everywhere. 
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GLAZITE 


The  fastest  surface  for  any  snow  condi 
tion!  A  new  idea  in  running  surfaces 
actually  repels  water  Adheres  stub¬ 
bornly  to  any  surface  except  metal.  Easy 
to  apply  Lasts  longer. 

- ..rrr . 
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A  Kandahar  for  New  England 

by  Roland  Palmedo 


A  New  England  Kandahar  will  be 
added  to  the  famous  Kandahars 
of  the  world  on  Sunday,  March  25, 1956 
when  the  inaugural  race  of  this  name 
will  be  run  at  Mad  River  Glen.  Al¬ 
though  the  other  Kandahars,  including 
the  original  Arlberg-Kandahar,  are 
downhill  and  slalom  events,  the  New 
England  version  will  be  a  giant  slalom, 
and  hmited  to  amateur  competitors. 

It  seems  a  far  cry  from  Alexander  the 
Great  and  the  mountain  kingdom  of 
Afghanistan  to  the  Green  Mountains 
of  Vermont,  a  span  of  2,300  years  and 
some  6,000  miles,  but  there  is  a  thin 
connecting  thread  of  history.  The  city 
of  Kandahar  in  Afghanistan  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  about  350  B.C.  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  carried  Hel¬ 
lenic  culture  and  arms  to  the  East.  Its 
name  is,  in  fact,  a  corruption  of  Alex¬ 
andria.  Over  2,200  years  later,  in  1879 
to  be  exact,  a  British  garrison  was  be¬ 
sieged  there,  but  was  reheved,  after  an 
historic  march,  by  a  force  under  the 
command  of  a  general  who  later  became 
Lord  Roberts  of  Kandahar. 

In  1910,  Lord  Roberts  gave  his  name 
to  a  cup  for  a  ski  race.  First  run  for  at 
Montana,  in  Switzerland,  the  following 
January  (the  winner’s  time  was  sixty- 
one  minutes,  seconds  apparently  being 
disregarded),  the  trophy  has  become 
the  world’s  senior  challenge  cup  for 
downhill  racing.  Then,  in  1924,  the 
British  downhill  enthusiasts  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  with  Arnold  Lunn  prominent 
among  them,  decided  to  found  a  ski 
racing  club,  and  selected  the  name  Kan¬ 
dahar  for  it. 

Three  years  later,  Lunn  and  Alan 
d’Egville,  skiing’s  first  and  wittiest  car¬ 
toonist,  were  at  Kitzbiihel.  On  the  way 
back  to  Switzerland  they  were  induced 
by  the  American,  Walter  Bemays,  to 
stop  in  St.  Anton  to  meet  Hannes 
Schneider.  It  was  at  this  historic  meet- 
ting  that  the  Arlberg-Kandahar  race 
was  proposed.  It  was  first  run  in  1928, 
in  St.  Anton,  and  is  today  the  oldest  in¬ 
ternational  event  decided  on  the  com¬ 
bined  result  of  a  downhill  and  a  slalom 
race,  antedating  the  world  champion¬ 
ships  in  these  events. 

The  A-K  has  the  reputation  of  being 
the  friendliest  of  ski  reunions.  Grim 
national  rivalries  are  laid  aside,  political 
philosophies  are  not  at  stake,  and  pro¬ 
paganda  for  one  ski  school  as  against 
another  is  absent.  No  national  flags  are 
displayed  at  the  center  where  the  race 


is  held  other  than  the  flag  of  the  host 
country.  There  is  no  race  which  attracts 
as  spectators  so  many  competitors  of 
the  past,  from  a  dozen  different  coun¬ 
tries. 

Here  is  what  Arnold  Lunn  wrote 
about  Schneider  four  years  ago:  “The 
personality  of  Hannes  was  a  great  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  success  of  the  A-K.  He  was 
not  only  in  his  day  the  best  all-around 
skier  in  central  Europe  but  he  had  other 
and  perhaps  more  important  qualities. 
He  had  immense  charm  and  a  power  of 
inspiring  affection  and  near-reverence 
to  which,  rather  than  to  his  theories  on 
technique,  his  famous  Arlberg  school 
owed  its  outstanding  success.” 

To  the  original  sites  and  sponsorship 
of  the  A-K  there  have  been  added  since 
the  war  the  Ski  Club  Chamonix  in 
France,  the  Ski  Club  Sestri^res  in  Italy, 
and  the  Garmisch-Partenkirchen  Ski 
Club  in  Germany,  so  that  the  race 
makes  the  circuit  of  the  five  locations 
every  five  years. 

Several  other  Kandahar  races  have 
been  authorized  by  the  Kandahar  Ski 
Club,  among  them  the  Kandahar  of  the 
Andes,  run  alternately  in  Chile  and  the 
Argentine;  the  Quebec  Kandahar;  the 
Scottish  Kandahar;  the  Holmenkollen 
Kandahar  in  Norway;  and  the  Far 
West  Kandahar. 

Some  years  ago  Sir  Arnold  Lunn  sug¬ 
gested  that  one  of  the  first  Kandahars 
should  have  been  in  New  England.  The 
suggestion  was  picked  up.  Regulations 
under  which  the  race  is  to  be  awarded 
and  run  were  approved  by  the  Kanda¬ 
har  Club,  which  offered  to  donate  a 
permanent  trophy  jointly  with  the  Ski 
Club  of  Great  Britain.  The  trophy  is  to 
be  held  each  year  by  the  winner.  The 
first  running  of  the  event  was  awarded 
to  the  Mad  River  Ski  Club,  which  pro¬ 
poses  to  utilize  afl  or  a  large  part  of  the 
route  used  last  March  for  the  national 
intercollegiate  downhill  championship, 
and  now  called  the  “Intercollegiate” 
course.  Both  a  men’s  and  women’s  event 
will  be  run. 

Thus,  the  thread  leads  from  Afghanis¬ 
tan  to  Vermont.  And,  incidentally,  the 
city  of  Kandahar  and  the  start  of  the 
first  New  England  Kandahar  are  almost 
at  the  identical  altitude. 

The  regulations  provide  that  a  gold 
NEK  arrow  be  awarded  to  the  winners, 
and  silver  NEK  arrows  to  the  second 
and  third  finishers.  Provided  they  are 
within  120  per  cent  of  the  winners’ 
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INTERNATIONAL  AERIAL  TRAMWAY  CORPORATION 

^  2702  SHELL  BUILDING  ■  100  BUSH  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO  4,  CALIF 


times,  the  next  three  finishers  in  each 
of  the  two  categories  are  to  receive 
bronze  arrows.  These  awards,  patterned 
after  the  jlechas  given  to  the  winners  of 
the  Kandahar  of  the  Andes,  have  been 
made  by  a  jeweler  in  Santiago,  Chile. 

Acting  in  the  capacity  of  trustees  for 
the  race,  to  assure  that  it  is  competently 
run  on  an  appropriate  course,  consistent 
with  the  high  standards  of  Kandahar 
races  elsewhere,  a  New  England  Kan¬ 
dahar  Committee  is  provided  for.  This 
is  to  consist  of  the  presidents  of  the 
USEASA,  the  Amateur  Ski  Club  of 
New  York  and  the  Hartford  Ski  Club, 
or  their  appointed  representative,  and 
in  addition  two  other  members  elected 
by  them.  The  present  incumbents  of  the 
offices  mentioned  are  Edwin  D.  Eaton, 
Charles  L.  Stone  and  J.  Murray  Mar¬ 
shall. 

The  race  is  to  be  a  giant  slalom,  so 
that  entrants— who  must  be  A  or  B 
rated  amateurs,  members  of  certain 
college  teams,  or  specially  invited  indi¬ 
viduals— need  not  spend  days  in  on-the- 
course  practice  as  is  essential  in  impor¬ 
tant  downhill  events,  and  which  those 
engaged  in  non-skiing  occupations  usu¬ 
ally  cannot  do.  It  will  always  be  held 
on  a  Sunday,  or  other  day  preceded  by 
a  non-working  day,  so  that  there  may 
l)e  time  for  competitors  to  get  from  the 
locations  where  they  are  working  or 
studying  to  the  site  of  the  race. 

In  future  years,  the  committee  may 
authorize  other  competent  clubs  to  hold 
the  race  at  other  locations,  provided  it 
considers  the  course  appropriate. 


SO  INEXPENSIVE 
THESE  SKI  LIFTS  WILL 
REPLACE  THE  ROPE  TOW 


So  comfortable  and  fun  to  ride  they  ore  o  welcome  supplement  to 
any  choir  lift  area.  Their  high  carrying  capacity  is  your  opportunity 
to  eliminate  objectionable  waiting  lines.  For  extra  profit  odd  one  of 
these  inexperuive  lifts  to  o  new  slope  in  your  area. 


Wrilt  for 

prkts,  forms  ond  locations  of 
American  Installations. 


SAFETY  STATISTICS 

Impressive  statistics  on  the  safety 
of  safety  bindings  are  reported  in  a  re¬ 
cent  issue  of  Vmschau,  the  German  sci- 
rmtific  magazine  (December  15,  1955). 
The  figures  are  taken  from  an  article  in 
a  medical  journal  reporting  a  survey  that 
was  made  of  the  ski  rentals  at  the  U.  S. 
Sportcenter  in  Carmisch. 

In  the  winter  of  1951-52,  when  the 
rental  skis  were  fitted  with  conventional 
beartraps,  die  17,500  pairs  rented  out 
produced  seventy-four  broken  legs. 

During  the  next  two  winters  the 
rental  skis  were  fitted  with  safety  bind¬ 
ings,  with  the  following  results:  19-52- 
53—19,500  rentals  produced  four  broken 
legs;  1953-54—25,543  rentals  produced 
seven  broken  legs. 

Averaging  die  two  years  with  safety 
bindings  and  comparing  them  with  the 
year  when  conventional  bindings  were 
used,  we  find  that  with  the  use  of  safety 
bindings  the  break  rate  fell  from  4.2 
to  0.3  per  thousand  rentals.  What  these 
figures  seem  to  say  is  that  the  safety 
bindings  proved  fourteen  times  as  safe 
as  the  conventional  bindings. 

— Smitty  Stevens,  Harvard  University 


the  glass  fiber  ski 
that  contains  no  wood 


AT  PROGRESSIVE  SKI  SHOPS  EVERYWHERE 


'O.  •  2928  Nebraska  •  Santa  Monica  •  Calif. 
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DYNAGLAS  SKIS  NOW  UNCONDITIONALLY  GUAKANTfBD  FOR  ONE  YEAK 
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Third  and  last  in  a  series  of  articles  on  wintertime  color  photography 


Physicions  prescribe  colorless,  soothing  A'Fil  Sun 
Stick  for  prevention  of  sunburn,  windburn,  chop* 
ping.  Promote  your  playtime  pleosure  by  using 
A-Fil  Sun  Stick  oil  yeor  'round.  Avoiloble  in 
better  ski  shops  and  drug  stores. 


Manufactured  by  Texas  Pharmacol  Compony 
San  Antonio  Teias 


All  Foski  sold  this  season  is  super  Foski  contoining 
Poiytetrofluoroethylene  regardless  of  whether  in  the 
round  or  oblong  shope  con.  Foski  hot  been  selected  by 
Ibe  U.  S.  Olympic  Committee  to  be  veed  by  tbe  19S6 
U.  S.  Olympic  Ski  TeomI 


SKI  BALDV! 

3  double  chair  lifts 
/  nfoc  \  6  rope  tows 


ONLY  49  miles  FRO' 


Fill-in  flash 

How  to  lighten  shadows  in  your  outdoor  color  pictures 
by  Kenneth  S.  Johnson 


Oirr  ON  the  slopes,  where  the  sun 
shines  brightest,  is  hardly  the 
place  where  one  would  expect  to  find 
a  photographer  using  flashbulbs.  The 
-existing  sunlight,  it  would  seem,  would 
be  too  bright,  if  anything,  and  the  idea 
of  pouring  on  extra  with  flashbulbs 
would  seem  about  as  practical  as  car¬ 
rying  the  proverbial  coals  to  Newcastle. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  of  course, 
that  flashbulbs  are  often  more  helpful 
on  bright  days  than  they  are  on  dull 
days.  They  offer  the  means  of  control¬ 
ling  the  excessive  fighting  contrast  that 
so  often  spoils  good  pictures.  Consider 
this  fairly  common  situation. 

You  want  to  take  a  semi-closeup  in¬ 
formal  portrait  of  your  favorite  girl  in 
her  new  green  ski  outfit  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  five  or  six  feet.  Your 
camera  is  loaded  with  one  of  the  new 
high-speed  color  films,  like  Ansco- 
chrome.  Because  the  sun  is  high  in  the 
sky  and  extremely  bright,  you  cannot 
pose  your  model  so  that  she  faces  the 
sun.  If  you  do,  she  squints  and  makes 
all  kinds  of  unpleasant  faces.  By  turn¬ 
ing  your  model  to  a  position  where  the 
sun  falls  upon  her  face  from  above  and 
one  side,  the  blinding  light  no  longer 
annoys.  But  now  dark,  unpleasant 
shadows  appear  around  her  eyes  and 
under  her  nose  and  chin. 

A  meter  reading  shows  that  the 
brightest  highlights  in  which  you  wish 
to  retain  detail  (forehead,  cheeks, 
chin)  read  400.  The  deep  shadows 
around  eyes,  under  nose  and  on  the 
neck,  as  well  as  the  light  reflected  from 
the  dark  green  sweater,  raises  the  in¬ 
dicating  needle  on  the  meter  to  not 
more  than  25. 

This  is  a  situation  in  which  the 
range  of  brightnesses  (lighting  con¬ 
trast)  of  the  subject  is  greater  than  the 
recording  abifity  of  the  film.  An  ex¬ 
posure  based  on  the  highhght  reading 
will  give  good  reproduction  of  the  very 
bright  highlights  and  many  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  tones.  However,  the  darkest  shadow 
areas  (around  eyes,  nose  and  neck) 
will  most  hkely  be  badly  underexposed 


and  so  lacking  in  both  color  and  de¬ 
tail. 

The  problem  can’t  be  solved  by  go¬ 
ing  about  it  from  the  other  end,  either. 
That  is  to  say,  by  basing  the  exposure 
on  the  shadow  reading.  That  way  leads 
to  good  recording  of  color  and  detail 
in  shadows  and  some  of  the  middle 
areas  but  the  important  bright  high¬ 
lights  of  the  face  will  be  too  light  and 
lacking  in  color. 

As  ridiculous  as  it  may  at  first  ap¬ 
pear,  the  easy  and  practical  way  to 
beat  the  problem  is  to  use  synchronized 
flash.  The  lighting  contrast  using  sun¬ 
light  alone  is  eight  to  one  (highhghts 
400,  shadows  25).  However,  by  using 
synchronized  flash  to  add,  say,  200 
units  of  light  to  the  scene  the  contrast 
is  reduced  to  less  than  three  to  one 
(highlights  600,  shadows  225),  which 
is  just  about  right  for  a  wide-latitude 
color-transparency  film. 

How  to  do?  Set  lens  and  shutter  for 
an  exposure  based  on  the  highlight 
reading.  Let’s  say  it’s  1/50  second  at 
fl6.  Next,  refer  to  the  flash  guide  num¬ 
ber  for  1/50  second  and  divide  it  by 
the  f  stop  you  have  selected,  in  this 
case  fl6.  For  a  5B  or  25B  bulb  the 
guide  munber  would  be  95.  This  di¬ 
vided  by  (f)  16  gives  6,  which  is  the 
proper  distance  between  flashbulb  and 
subject.  If  the  flash  unit  is  on  the  cam¬ 
era,  back  off  to  six  feet  and  take  the 
picture.  Should  you  want  to  work  from 
a  closer  viewpoint,  say  four  feet,  drape 
your  white  handkerchief  over  the  re¬ 
flector  to  cut  down  on  the  brilliance  of 
the  light. 

Color  transparencies  made  under 
these  conditions  will  be  more  expensive 
by  the  few  cents  for  the  flashbulb. 
However,  you’ll  be  repaid  many  times 
over  by  the  compliments  of  those  who 
see  your  transparencies  projected  on 
the  screen,  for  your  pictures  will  have 
an  extra  depth,  beauty  and  color 
quality  hardly  ever  seen  in  casual 
snapshots  exposed  “by  guess  and  by 
gosh.” 

After  the  sun  has  gone  down  and 
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the  gang  gathers  around  the  fireplace 
in  the  lodge  you’ll  find  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  wonderful  human-in¬ 
terest,  story-telling  pictures  that  make 
such  an  important  part  of  the  record 
of  your  hohday  or  weekend.  Here  syn¬ 
chronized  flash  provides  the  easiest 
and  in  truth  the  only  practical  method 
of  lighting.  With  bladc-and-white  film, 
or  flash-type  color,  use  clear  flashbulbs 
(#5,  25  and  so  on).  But  if  you  wish 
to  continue  using  your  dayhght-type 
color  film  you  may  do  so  easily,  simply 
by  using  blue  flashbulbs  (#5B,  25B  or 
larger). 

In  any  event,  ignore  the  existing 
light  in  the  room.  The  amount  of  il¬ 
lumination  provided  by  the  average 
ceihng  fixtures,  floor  and  table  lamps 
is  so  slight  in  comparison  to  your  flash 
that  it  will  have  no  significant  effect. 

Because  most  of  us  take  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  oiu:  flash  pictures  in  the 
familiar  surroundings  of  our  own 
homes  or  the  homes  of  friends,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  underexpose  the  pic¬ 
tures  we  take  in  larger  pubUc  rooms 
where  darker-toned  walls  reflect  less 
light.  As  a  result,  the  people  in  our 
pictures  appear  to  consist  mainly  of 
heads  “pasted  on”  a  dark  background. 
We  can  avoid  this,  at  least  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  by  opening  the  lens  an  extra  f 
stop  or  two  to  help  compensate  for  the 
missing  unreflected  fight. 

When  people  are  photographed  near 
a  wall,  flash  from  the  camera  causes  a 
shadow  on  the  background  behind  the 
subject’s  head.  This  can  easily  be 
avoided  by  holding  the  flash  attach¬ 
ment  at  arm’s  length  above  and  to  one 
side  of  the  camera.  Photographs  of 
groups  around  the  fireplace  are  usually 
better  if  two  flashbulbs  are  used;  one 
in  the  regular  way  to  fight  the  scene, 
the  other  placed  behind  the  subjects  to 
throw  more  fight  into  the  fire  pit  and 
the  face  of  the  fireplace. 

For  shadowless  fighting,  use 
“bounce”  flash.  Fire  the  bulb  toward 
the  ceiling  so  that  the  fight  will  be  re¬ 
flected  back  to  your  subject.  Youll  have 
to  experiment  to  find  the  best  exposure 
for  particular  situations.  And  although 
1/50  second  is  the  preferred  shutter 
setting  for  most  flash  shots,  don’t  hesi¬ 
tate  to  use  any  speed,  including  the 
fastest,  for  stopping  action. 


MY  HEART  LEAPS  UP  .  .  . 

My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 
the  ski  nin  steep  and  winding. 
Why  do  I  ride  the  tow  back  down? 
Thank  God,  I  broke  my  binding! 

Margery  M.  Weeks 


-  NO  OTHER  SKIS  ANYWHERE  COMPARE  TO 


SKIS 


lOOK  rot  THt 

Off«H(AD  TtADIMAtK 


Enjoy  skiing  with  ease  and  complete 
confidence — choose  Northland  Skis.  Pacesetters 
in  performance,  strength,  durability,  quality, 
design  and  craftsmanship  for  over  44  years. 

At  your  favorite  ski  shop. 


SIfl  EUROPE 

FiylTiM  and  join  the  group  of 
discriminating  skiers  who  wear  this  pin . . . 


KLM's  Multi-Stopover  Plan  allows  you 
visits  in  glamorous  European  capitals  gay 
with  nightlife.  To  Zurich  for  instance,  you 
see  such  famous  cities  as  Geneva,  Paris, 


FIT  KLM  TO  WINTfK 
WONOaiANDS  IN  AUSTKIA 
FRANC!  •  OiilMANY 
ITALY  •  SCANDINAVIA 
SWrrZiRLAND 


WORLD'S 

FIRST 

AIRLINE 


Amsterdam,  and  London.  If  you  prefer. 
Fly  Now— Pay  Later.  See  your  local  Travel 
Agent  or  your  nearest  KLM  office  in  the 
U.S.A.  or  Canada. 


FREE  INFORMATION  COUPON 


KIM  Royal  Dutch  Airtinos,  Dopt.  S-S 
430  Pork  Avmiuo,  Now  York  22,  N.  Y. 

PlooM  sond  full  information  on 

□  PLY  UTEI  run  □  CONDIKTEO  SKI  TOSKS 

□  INDEPENDENT  0!  SPECIAllT  AKKANCED  SKI  TOURS 

□  FAMILY  TRAVEL  PLAN 

Nomo  _ 

Addrou  ■ 

City - 

My  Travol  Agoni  ii _ 
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nun . . .  a  boot  sealer  that  is 
easily  applied  to  the  uppers  as 
well  as  the  soles  and  seams  of 


Scheidegi;  is  headquarters  for  marvelous  spriuK  skiing  on  Bernese  Oberland  slope! 


your  ski  boots.  Forget  about 


messy  dubbins!  Treated  occa¬ 
sionally  with  LEATH-R-SEAL, 
your  boots  will  last  up  to  three 
times  as  long  .  .  .  will  be  water- 


'SWEN'  makes  NEWS 


proofed  .  .  .  will  never  soften, 
stretch  or  lose  their  shape  .  .  . 
will  stay  looking  NEW! 


SPRING  SKIING 


Makers  of  Fall-Line  and  Wonder  products 

BurKngton,  Vt. 


at  SCHEIDEGG 


SKI  connoisseur  Dove  Rowan  prefers 

a  diet  of  sugar  and  corn 

for  breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner 
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by  Dave  Rowan 


The  gourmet  who  savors  a  fine  vin¬ 
tage  port  after  a  meal  of  varied 
delights  can  well  be  compared  to  the 
skier  who  finds  in  spring  skiing  the  most 
exalted  form  of  his  sport.  Each  is  a 
connoisseur,  and  each  knows  that  the 
purest  pleasures  often  come  in  small 
portions.  So  it  is  that  a  spring  skier  will 
search  out  a  slope  that  may  only  per¬ 
mit  four  consecutive  turns,  but  if  he  is 
skilled  enough  to  catch  the  slope  when 
it  offers  perfect  spring  snow,  those  four 
turns  are  worth  a  hundred  of  the  lesser 
Februar>’  breed. 

The  secret  is  spring  snow— a  generic 
term  which  includes  corn  snow  as  but 
(;ne  variety.  In  the  spring  the  residual 
snow  settles  and  the  surface  is  alter¬ 
nately  warmed  by  the  hot  spring  sun 
and  frozen  by  the  cold  nights.  Some¬ 
times  this  process  turns  the  surface  into 
coarse  granules  resembling  sugar  or 
kernels  of  corn;  then  it  is  known  as 
‘  sugar”  or  “corn”  snow.  Sometimes  the 
surface  is  flaky,  and  sometimes  it  is  re¬ 
duced  to  slush.  Always,  though,  there  is 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  of  one  of 
these  surfaces  on  the  hard-packed  resi¬ 
dual  snow.  Not  only  does  this  give  an 
extremely  fast  surface,  but  turning 
under  these  conditions  is  so  easy  and 
satisfying  as  to  verge  on  the  sensual. 
Combine  this  with  the  long  days,  the 
bright  sunshine,  the  absence  of  crowds 
and  the  company  of  fellow  connoisseurs, 
and  you  have  perfect  skiing. 

Perhaps  the  finest  area  in  the  world 
for  spring  skiing  is  the  high  region  of 
Switzerland’s  Bernese  Oberland,  and 


Kleine  Scheidegg  is  the  headquarters. 
Describing  the  location  of  Scheidegg, 
Sir  Arnold  Lunn  coined  the  word 
“SWEN,”  thus  acrostically  indicating 
the  fact  that  there  are  slopes  with  south, 
v/est,  east  and  north  exposures.  (Why 
didn’t  Sir  Arnold  come  up  with 
“NEWS’?)  Because  of  this  happy  ar¬ 
rangement  there  is,  at  any  hour  of  the 
day,  a  run  which  will  have  perfect  snow 
conditions. 

By  nine  o’clock  on  a  morning  in  early 
April  the  sun  has  already  produced 
spring  snow  on  the  eastern  face  of  the 
Lauberhom.  Two  hours  later  the  slopes 
with  southern  exposures  are  at  their 
best,  and  by  early  afternoon  the  west¬ 
ern  slopes  are  softened.  In  the  mid  and 
late  afternoon  the  northwest  and  north 
slopes  have  been  softened  by  the  warm 
air  and  the  Black  Rock  Run  is  good: 
over  1,600  feet  down  on  the  edge  of  a 
moraine  in  safe  but  close  proximity  to 
the  blue  crevasses  of  the  Eiger  Glacier. 
Or  perhaps  one  does  the  “O  God”  Run- 
steep,  but  safe:  if  one  falls  one  merely 
slides  down  the  whole  slope  ending  on 
a  flat  field  between  the  first  fir  trees  and 
the  crocuses. 

For  variety’s  sake,  deep  powder  is 
also  available.  This  can  be  found  on  the 
White  Hare  Run  which  nestles  under 
the  virtually  sheer  north  face  of  the 
Eiger.  This  six-thousand-foot  face  holds 
the  sun  back  from  the  slopes  until  late 
in  April,  and  the  effect  is  that  of  a 
giant  refrigerator  from  which  cold  air 
falls  down  on  to  the  White  Hare  Run 
both  day  and  night.  White  Hare  is  not 


SUH  VALLEY 
RENO  SKI  BOWL 


MT.  RAINIER 
ISEJ 

SUGAR  BOWL 
SQUAW  VALLEY 
EN 


Why  waste  precious  time  travel¬ 
ing  when  your  favorite  ski  center 
is  just  hours  away  via  fast,  com¬ 
fortable  United  Mainliners?  And 
it’s  not  only  fast,  but  economical, 
too.  Fares  are  often  lower  than 
First  Class  rail  with  berth.  Make 
your  reservations  today  on  United 
Air  Lines  .  .  .  the  main  airline  to 
America’s  top  Ski  Resorts. 

For  roMrvations  and  comploto  infor- 
maKon  call  your  travol  agont. 


LINE 


Gorgeous  tonrsa  as  well  as  lift-served  terrain,  attract  the  more  ambitious  skiers 
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We’re  Moving  to 
a  New  Location 


775  LEXINGTON  AVE.  (nr.  60th  St.) 
New  York  21 ,  N.Y.  TE  8-5665 


SKI  in  the  ALPS  of 
AUSTRIA  and  SWITZERLAND 


1  via  Swissair,  Luftbansa,  El-AL,  Sabena,  KIM  I 

i  •  I 

INDEPENDENT  SKI  TRIPS 

I  Leaving  from  New  York  every  doy  I 

I  until  April  15  i 

lei 

ALL  EXPENSE  RATC 
I  $543.60  up  I 

i  *  I 

I  Join  Our  Conducted  Ski  Tours  I 

I  March  2  “The  Ski  lour  of  the  Year"  with  Gerry  | 
I  Moned  | 

i  March  3  “To  Zwrs  and  Kloslers"  with  Frank  i 
=  Scofleid  I 

i  March  3  “Television  Ski  tour"  with  Matt  Tobey  | 
I  March  3  “Ski  Coravan  to  Davos  and  Kitzbuhol"  § 
1  with  Poldi  Berger  | 

1  March  10  “Spring  ski  tour  to  Davos"  with  Paul  | 
=  Vaiar  I 

i  •  I 

I  for  Folders  and  reservation  write  to  = 

I  STEVE  LOHR,  GENERAL  TOURS  | 

i  595  Madison  Avenue.  New  York  City  | 

i  PLoza  1-1440  | 


ST.  BERNARD  MEDALS 

by  Country  Squire  Crafts 
Insrrib'd  Patrs*  sf  Mt.  Clinksrs  li 
Skiers  in  English  t  French.  A  new.  use¬ 
ful  k  attractive  gift  to  gire  yourself  or 
your  friends.  Hide  of  brass  with  leather 
thongs  to  attach  to  your  b:‘U.  Send  $1 
each  (or  $3  for  sterling  silrer)  to: 

EUGENE  O  DONNELLaSL'XT 

Mirlkero.  Mass. 


TEX'S 

SKI  SPECIALISTS 

910  VV,l-,h,,..  B'vH 
Sonia  Monna  Col'f 


all  powder,  however.  In  April  you  will 
probably  encounter  everything  from 
powder  to  ice  to  slush  to  perfect  com, 
and  a  g(X)d  run  is  dependent  on  the 
choice  of  a  line  of  descent  which  will 
avoid  the  “rotten”  snow  and  keep  the 
skier  in  a  variety  of  interesting  snows. 
This  is  no  “piste-bashing”;  rather  it  is 
artful,  imaginative  and  discerning  ski¬ 
ing  that  is  required,  all  the  way  from 
the  top  to  the  Brandegg  Hut  at  the 
bottom.  Near  the  end  of  the  run  you 
may  even  have  to  contend  with  wild 
crocuses  which  are  already  replacing 
the  melting  snows.  (One  of  the  more 
famous  utterances  of  that  grand  Ber¬ 
nese  Oberland  perennial,  the  luxuri¬ 
antly  bearded  Johnnie  Joannides,  is: 

‘  Whenever  I  see  a  spring  crocus  thrust¬ 
ing  its  ugly  head  up  I  give  it  an  angry 
kick  because  I  know  the  skiing  is  nearly 
over  for  the  season.”) 

But  Scheidegg  oflFers  more  than 
SWEN.  It  is  also  the  jumping-off  point 
for  some  of  the  world’s  finest  high- 
mountain  touring.  The  Jungfrau  Rail¬ 
way,  which  starts  at  Scheidegg,  takes 
the  skier  to  an  altitude  of  11,329  feet 
where  he  looks  down  the  huge  and 
gently  sloping  Aletsch  Glacier.  A  run 
down  the  Aletsch  is  a  fifteen-mile  affair, 
ending  up  in  the  sun-steeped  Rhone 
Valley.  The  skiing  is  easy,  and  the 
length  of  the  run  and  the  mountain 
scenery  are  calculated  to  convert  any 
piste  runner  into  a  sld  mountaineer. 

For  those  lucky  skiers  who  do  not 
insist  on  one-day  tours  and  who  are  not 


scared  by  the  thought  of  putting  on 
skins  and  climbing  a  little  there  is  a 
vast  network  of  huts.  A  short  way  down 
the  Aletsch  Glacier  is  a  mammoth  gla¬ 
cial  crossroads  called  Konkordiaplatz, 
known  also  to  the  irreverent  as  Place 
de  la  Goncx)rde.  To  the  west  is  a  2,000- 
foot  climb  to  the  Hollandia  Hut  in  the 
Lotschen  Gap.  This  climb  opens  up 
beautiful  runs  either  to  the  Goppen- 
stein  Road,  or,  more  circuitously,  to  the 
Lauterbmnnen  Valley.  To  the  east  of 
Konkordiaplatz  is  the  Konkordia  Hut, 
and  further  up  the  glacier,  beyond  the 
Griinhomliicke,  the  Finsteraahorn  Hut. 
For  those  who  linger  for  a  day  or  two 
in  this  region  there  is  the  14,023-foot 
Finsteraahorn,  the  highest  mountain  in 
the  Bernese  Oberland,  and  a  tricky 
climb.  There  is  also  the  Gross-Wanne- 
hom,  the  12,855-foot  mountain  which 
is  deservedly  a  favorite  of  skiers.  De¬ 
scending  from  the  Finsteraahorn  Hut 
there  is  a  wide  choice  of  interesting 
glaciers  leading  back  to  “civilization.” 

The  prize  spring  skiing  mn  of  them 
all,  though,  is  the  Eismeer  Run.  To  do 
this  in  perfect  weather  on  a  late  March 
or  early  April  day  is  to  run  the  risk  of 
making  every  other  descent  seem  sec¬ 
ond  rate.  For  the  full  run  you  take  the 
Jungfrau  Railway  to  the  top,  climb 
back  to  the  Monchjoch,  and  then  sweep 
down  through  the  dramatic  notch  be¬ 
tween  the  Eiger  and  the  Monch,  down 
through  the  fantastic  seracs  of  the  gla¬ 
cier,  down  the  long  incline  of  the 
Fieschergletscher  in  a  straight  schuss, 


- EQUIPMENT - 

Faster  waxes  and  bases 


In  this  age  of  high-speed  lifts  and  plas¬ 
tic  ski  bottoms,  climbing  wax  is  rapidly 
becoming  an  anachronism.  To  many  skiers, 
even  running  wax  seems  to  be  a  last  resort, 
for  use  only  when  the  going  gets  really 
tough— like  tire  chains  in  winter  driving. 
But  the  time  of  year  is  rapidly  approaching 
when  snow  is  most  apt  to  feel  like  sand¬ 
paper  underf(x>t,  and  when  even  the  laziest 
of  us  will  be  rubbing  on  silver  parafBn. 

Of  course  there  are  still  a  few  skiers 
around  who  know  the  value  of  well-sur¬ 
faced  skis  at  all  times  during  the  season. 
The  economical  ones,  for  instance,  who 
know  that  fast  skis  provide  a  great  deal 
more  actual  skiing  per  run.  Or  the  ones 
who  like  to  ski  their  best,  and  know  that 
fast  skis  make  turning  easier.  And  the  racers 
of  course. 

At  any  rate,  this  is  the  time  of  year 
when  interest  in  wax,  lacquer,  plastics  etc. 
is  at  its  height.  And  while  nolxxly  has  yet 
su(x:eeded  in  abolishing  friction,  some  in¬ 
teresting  advances  have  been  made  in  that 
direction.  Since  the  day  is  long  past  when 
you  could  tell  what  was  in  the  tube  by 


snifBng  it  or  on  the  bottom  by  putting  a 
match  to  it,  we  offer  the  following  brief 
report. 

Plastic  bases:  While  nobody  has  tested 
but  a  small  fraction  of  the  many  plastics 
commercially  available  today,  representa¬ 
tive  compounds  from  the  various  plastic 
families  have  been  tried  out,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  the  original  cellulose  sheetings  have 
plenty  of  competition.  The  fast  new  Kofix 
base,  for  instance,  is  a  polyethylene;  D>’na- 
glaz  and  Plymold  Jet  are  new  resinous  plas¬ 
tics.  New  products  are  (X)nstantly  appear¬ 
ing,  and  old  ones  changing  for  die  better. 

At  the  moment  the  big  news  is  Teflon 
(see  the  article  by  Dick  Burton  in  this 
issue),  a  polymerized  resin  from  DuPont’s 
polychemical  lab  which  happens  to  have 
the  lowest  coefficient  of  friction  of  any 
known  solid.  Most  wax  manufacturers 
shelved  Teflon  years  ago,  discouraged  by 
its  high  cost  and  its  stubborn  refusal  to  be 
put  to  any  practical  use.  Recentiy,  however, 
methods  of  sticking  the  stuff  on  to  skis 
have  been  found. 

Lacquers:  One  manufacturer,  Larry 
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down  the  steep  pitches  beyond  the  Zae- 
senberghom,  down  .  .  .  down  .  .  .  down 
to  Grindelwald-Grun.  It  is  all  downhill, 
all  7,600  feet  of  it.  This  run  is  not  easy, 
and  should  definitely  be  done  with  a 
guide.  Much  of  the  time  you  will  be 
skiing  over  crevasses,  made  safe  only 
by  snow  bridges.  Much  of  it  is  steep 
and  tricky.  The  first  part  is  especially 
steep,  but  can  be  avoided  by  getting 
o£F  the  train  at  Eismeer  Station,  a  little 
more  than  a  thousand  feet  from  the  top. 

After  a  run  like  this  you  .will  feel 
tired  but  exhilerated.  The  proprietors 
of  the  restaurant  at  the  bottom  know 
this  well,  and  they  will  contribute  to 
the  euphoria  by  plying  you  with  cool 
drafts  of  fendant,  the  wonderful  white 
wine  of  the  Swiss  mountains.  The  train 
trip  back  to  Scheidegg  is  always  a 
happy  afiFair. 

The  coming  of  spring,  which  man 
has  always  celebrated  with  fervor— 
sometimes  quaint  and  sometimes  Dio- 
nysiac— is  nowhere  better  celebrated 
than  at  Scheidegg.  The  skier  who  puts 
away  his  skis  with  the  blooming  of  the 
crocus  lacks  imagination.  Like  Joan- 
m’des,  he  should  kick  off  its  ugly  head 
and  head  for  the  high  glaciers.  If  he  is 
stubborn  enough  he  should  go  where 
no  crocus  grows,  and  ski  all  summer 
long,  whether  it  be  in  the  high  Cana¬ 
dian  Rockies  above  Banff,  the  snow 
fields  of  Mt.  Hood  above  Timberline 
Lodge,  or  on  the  ageless  glaciers  at  the 
top  of  the  Jungfraujoch  above  Scheid¬ 
egg. 


Thackwell,  claims  he  has  even  managed 
to  get  polytetrafluoroethylene  (to  use  the 
full  name)  into  a  lacquer.  Super  Fasld. 
How  he  does  it  is  his  secret.  Since  Teflon 
won’t  dissolve  in  anything  short  of  boiling 
sodium,  it  must  be  suspended  in  some  way. 

Lacquer  is  faster  than  most,  if  not  all, 
plastic  bases;  some  of  these  bases  have  a 
rather  rough  surface,  and  virtually  all  sacri¬ 
fice  speed  for  durability.  A  coat  or  two  of 
Faski,  Aloid,  Glaskote,  Sld-Lac  or  other 
good  lacquer  on  top  of  the  plastic  is  SOP 
for  fastidious  skiers. 

Waxes:  Swix  and  Metro  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  slight  but  significant  changes  in  for¬ 
mula.  Fritz  Wiessner  has  added  a  super 
water-repellent  substance  he  developed  as 
an  industrial  coating,  Para-Silicone,  to  his 
Fall-Line  waxes.  'This  substance  appears 
to  work  especially  well  in  wet  snow.  Ske- 
Ez  is  using  molybdenum  disulfite  and  an¬ 
other  silicone  compound.  New  brands,  such 
as  the  Stein  Ericksen  and  Dartmouth’s  IC 
waxes,  have  appeared  on  the  national 
market.  In  Europe  one  manufacturer  sells 
wax  in  naptha  solution,  packaged  in  a 
toothpaste-type  tube;  you  simply  smear  the 
stuff  on  and  it  dries  in  two  minutes.  This 
product  or  a  reasonable  facsimile  thereof 
is  bound  to  appear  on  the  American  market 
before  long. 
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SKI  WAXES 


•  SILICONE  COMPOUNDED 

•  MOLYBDENUM  COMPOUNDED 

•  GRAPHITE  COMPOUNDED 

Laboratory  records  prove  that  SKE-EZ  waxes  have  contained 
SILICONES  for  two  years. 

Skiing  experts  have  proven  SKE-EZ  waxes  to  be  the  best  by 
actual  skiing  tests. 


At  your  ski  shop  or  write: 


SKE-EZ  MFC.  CORP.,  Box  626,  Idaho  Springs,  Colo. 


ABSOLUTELY  NEW! 


How  long  have  you  been  waiting  for  a 
WATERPROOFING  that  will  provide 
a  long-lasting  watertight  seal  for  your 
ski  boots?  WILL  NOT  soften  the 
leather . . .  and  yet  can  be  buffed  to  a 
bright  shine.  FINALLY  ITS  HERE 
and  on  a  Money-Back  Guarantee  Offer. 
Forward  7Sc  tc^ay  and  receive  prepaid 
your  can  of  SEAL-SHINE.  A  new  ex¬ 
perience  in  waterproofing  and  shining 
ski  boots. 


BERG-SHU  PRODUCTS  5404  S.W.  18th  Drive,  Portland  19,  Ore. 


Dick  Kohnstamiii,  operator  of  Timberline  Lodge  (at  rear).  The  beautiful  rustic  lodge  itself,  built  as  a  government  re> 

has  added  a  new  chair  lift  and  Sno.Cat  to  facilitiess  lief  project,  was  neglected  under  the  former  management 


At  Mt.  Hood,  Ore.,  Dick  and  Ulla  Kohnstomm  have  rejuvenated 
a  great  resort  area  and  given  promise  of  good  things  to  come 


For  many  years  Mt.  Hood,  near  Portland,  Ore.,  has  been 
known  to  sld  devotees  as  the  “poor  man’s  Chile.”  For 
those  willing  to  climb,  good  skiing  was  available  throughout 
August  on  the  higher  slopes.  There  ambitious  young  racers 
could  train  and  practice  slalom  all  summer  and  keep  on  a 
par  with  theh  more  fortunate  colleagues  in  the  Andes.  There 
die-hard  snow  birds  could  find  a  good  patch  of  snow  to  roost 
on  from  one  ski  season  to  the  next.  While  it  is  not  exactly  a 
“rich  man’s  Chile”  that  the  Kohnstamms,  new  operators  of 
Timberline  Lodge,  have  set  out  to  create,  they  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  this  wonderful  summer  skiing  more  con¬ 
veniently  accesssible.  Virtually  their  first  managerial  act  last 
summer— before  restoration  of  the  lodge  itself  from  the 
shameful  neglect  it  had  suffered— was  the  purchase  of  a 
Tucker  Sno-Cat.  At  left,  the  Sno-Cat  is  shown  in  summer 
operation,  carrying  skiers  high  up  on  Mt.  Hood  last  July  3 
for  packed  powder  skiing.  In  winter  the  Sno-Cat  provides 
extremely  long  runs  down  to  Government  Camp.  This  season 
the  Kohnstamms  also  installed  Fepi  Gabl  as  head  of  the  ski 
school.  In  late  spring  and  early  summer,  Gabl  will  operate 
a  series  of  high-caliber  training  programs  for  racers.  For 
dates  and  admission  requirements,  write  Timberline  Lodge, 
Portland,  Ore. 


Ski  school  head  is  Pepi  Cahl,  1954  women’s  FIS 
learn  coach  and  ex-chief  instructor  at  Stowe,  Vt. 


Cahl’s  coachinc  specialty  is  slalom,  which  he  will 
teach  in  special  racing  classes  in  early  summer 


Ulla  Kohnstanun,  aptly  named  after  mythical 
skiers’  patron,  races  die  Sno-Cat  hack  down 


Mrs.  K,  a  native  of  Sweden,  shows 
off  her  TimherUne  Lodge  mascots 


The  Kohnstamms  survey  their  domain 
from  the  steep  upper  slopes  of  Hood 
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SKI  in 
CHILE 

July  31  to  August  22nd 
22  DAYS— ONLY  $799.50*  from 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

lOS  ANGELES  $777.00»— SEATTLE  $848.00» 
—DENVER  $787.00*— CHICAGO  S740.00*— 
NEW  YORK  S730.00*— MIAMI  $642.00*— 
PANAMA  $471.00* 

Subject  to  Coyrnmont  Approval} 


=  (^onJuctad  In 


RAY  PATTON,  Director  Dodge  Ridge 
Ski  School 


S  Sponsored  Lu 


jponiored.  btf 

GEO.  B.  GERAMONI — GRATS  POWERS 
GEORGE  B.  GERAMONI  TRAVa  SERVICE 
&  SKI  HAUS 

131  Markot  Sf.,  San  Fronc/sco,  Co/.  VUiion  2-5325 


CUSTOM  TAILORED 
SKI  TOURS  to  EUROPE 

Your  travel  agent  will  kelp  you 
make  up  your  own  Itinerary 
using  the  FREE  Air  France  Ski 
Tour  Kit.  See  him  TODAY.  .  . 
Otherwise  coll  or  write  AIR* 
FRANCE,  Dept.  W  for  your 
<opy. 

6*3  Sth  Ave.,  New  York  23,  N.Y. 


GIANT 

SKI  EQUIPMENT 

SALE! 

Write  for  Free  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  and  price  list. 

VETERAN'S  SPORT  SHOP 

544  Asylum  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Td^s  for  your  ski  tops'  A  clear  thermo¬ 
setting  plastic  rvith  a  thousand  uses. 
Apply  it  yourself.  Will  outlast  any  lacquer 
cr  varnish  Gives  positive  protection  from 
•"eat.  cold,  moisture. 

hii>:  'll 4  nrld  ■ 

OR. 

V‘:  by  The  Plymold  Company  •  Burbank 


The  aqiuid  is  invited  to  dinner  at  Four  Seasons.  At  front  table,  from  left  to  right, 
are  Sally  Deaver,  Ted  Armstrong,  Ken  Reed,  Billy  Woods,  Martin  Hale,  Renie  Cox 


US  second  string 

fci/ 'Daphne  Bedford 


For  -nvo  years  now,  Aspen  has  been 
the  training  site  for  some  of  this 
country’s  top  racers.  Last  winter  Andy 
Mead  Lawrence  and  the  two  Werners 
flashed  down  the  slopes,  training  for 
the  national  and  international  races  in 
the  east  and  the  Olympic  Games.  This 
December  and  January,  for  three 
weeks,  nineteen  young  hopefuls  arrived 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  National 
Ski  Association  and  the  town  of  Aspen 
to  train  under  the  coaching  of  Dave 
Lawrence  and  Gale  Spence  for  the  na¬ 
tional  and  international  races  of  the 
future. 

The  seven  girls  and  twelve  boys  were 
picked  on  their  past  records  by  their 
respective  regional  associations,  and 
represented  perhaps  the  strongest  con¬ 
tingent  of  junior  and  young  senior 
racers  in  the  country.  The  USE  AS  A 
sent  Dave  Harwood,  Bruce  Leavitt, 
Pete  Webber,  Bill  Wood,  Renie  Gox 
and  Sally  Deaver;  the  GUSSA,  Nora 
Foley;  the  NRMSA,  Martin  Hale,  Dave 
Butts  and  Beverly  Anderson;  the 
SRMSA,  Max  Marolt,  Ted  Armstrong, 
Dave  Gorsuch  and  Jane  Moore;  the 


ISA,  Spence  Eccles  and  Ken  Reed;  the 
FWSA,  Ann  Roberts,  Jackie  Davenport 
and  Dennis  Osborne. 

The  entire  squad  was  housed  at 
Ralph  Melville’s  Mountain  Chalet, 
where  skis  were  generally  waxed  and 
edges  sharpened  in  the  dining  room. 
The  training  day  usually  started  at  7:30 
with  breakfast  at  Norway  Lodge.  Then 
some  of  the  members  went  up  the  lift 
at  eight  to  make  the  “milk  run”  with 
the  ski  patrol,  while  the  rest  went  back 
to  the  Chalet  to  work  on  skis  until 
8:30,  when  they  reported  to  the  FIS 
slalom  hill.  Slalom  time  trials  were  nm 
until  noon,  followed  by  lunch  at  How¬ 
ard  Awry’s  at  the  base  of  the  chairlift. 
In  the  afternoon  the  squad  either  sided 
on  their  own  or  under  the  guidance  of 
their  coaches.  Gale  Spence  for  the  girls, 
and  Dave  Lawrence  for  the  boys. 

The  camp  was  not  all  work,  however, 
and  there  were  days  off  for  fun  skiing 
and  relaxing  at  home  or  in  the  famous 
Badstu.  Every  evening  there  was  din¬ 
ner  at  a  different  Aspen  restaurant  or 
private  house,  courtesy  of  the  owners, 
among  them  the  John  Holdens  of  the 
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Mature  stylist  and  racer  Dave  Corsnch, 
product  of  Climax,  Colo,  junior  prouram 


Willy  Bogner,  Munich,  Germany 


AT  FINE  SKI  SHOPS 


Representatives  to  the  Trode 


|T«1  i  1 

ijH  1 1 

Hog^m^/sfvr- 
110  Gilbert  Avenue 
Menlo  Park,  Calif. 


Stein  friksen 
Norwoy  House 
New  Yorff  City 


Colorado  Rocky  Mountain  School  in 
nearby  Carbondale.  Christmas  was  cele¬ 
brated  at  the  Mountain  Chalet  with  the 
help  of  Ralph  Melville  and  the  Edgar 
Stantons.  The  latter  managed  the  camp 
and  generally  made  the  squad  mem¬ 
bers  feel  at  home.  There  was  a  New 
Year’s  Eve  party  at  a  private  home  on 
Red  Mountain,  and  from  the  slalom 
exhibition  the  next  day  it  could  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  a  good  time  was  had  by  all. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  valuable 
aspects  of  the  camp,  according  to  the 
racers,  was  the  giant  slalom  training 
during  the  last  week.  It  is  hard  to  prac¬ 
tice  giant  slalom  outside  of  actual  races, 
because  of  the  large  amount  of  space 
necessary.  The  time  trials  ‘held  on 
Ruthie’s  Run  were  greatly  appreciated. 

Aspen  put  itself  out  for  the  Alpine 
Training  Camp,  and  the  members  re¬ 
sponded  in  like  manner.  No  lift  lines 
were  broken,  and  no  pleasure  skiers 
were  knocked  down  by  human  bullets 
streaking  down  the  mountain.  In  fact 
most  of  the  tourists  weren’t  even  aware 
that  there  was  a  training  camp  going 
on. 
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MORE 


SAFER 


r/l  TUCKER 
iMy  SNO-CAT 


The  story  in  this  issue  on  Timberline  Lodge  high¬ 
lights  another  example  of  the  versatility  of  Tucker 
Sno-Cats,  and  the  increasingly  important  role  they 
are  playing  in  providing  MORE,  BETTER,  and 
SAFER  skiing  in  the  areas  where  they  are  used. 

Note — “SC”  areas  on  National  Survey  ski  map. 


CORP.  OP  N.  H. 

Dapt.  A,  Nashua,  N.  H. 


<3r/> 

A-Fil  Sun  Stick 

Phyticioni  prescribe  coiorleu,  soothing  A-Fil  Sun 
Slick  (or  prevention  o(  sunburn,  windbum,  chop¬ 
ping.  Promote  your  playtime  pleasure  by  using 
A-FR  Sun  Stick  oN  year  'round.  Avoilabto  in 
boltor  ski  shops  and  drug  stores. 

AAonuiocturod  by  Texas  Pharmacol  Company 
Son  Antonio,  Texas 


SKI  FASHIONS 


Tk  ski  ranch 

ASPEN.  COLORADO 

10  apartments  with  modem  kitchen  snock  bar  & 
private  bath;  some  with  fireploce.  Apartments  vary 
in  size  end  are  ideal  to  accommodote  lorge  groups 
os  several  moy  be  used  as  one  unit.  No  bunk 
rooms. 

Lounge  with  fireptoce.  Rodio  &  Record  Ployer. 
Lorge  Recreation  Room. 

10  Minutes  from  town.  Tronsportotion  without 
charge  to  &  from  ski  lifts. 

We  offer  night  skiing  under  floodlights  with  our 
private  electric  rope  tow.  Also  skijoring  ond  sleigh 
rides. 

Group  dinners  and  breakfast  availoble  by 
reservotion. 

Rates:  $4.00  eoch  double 

$3.50  eoch  in  groups  of  3  to  5 
$3.00  eoch  in  groups  of  6  to  12. 

Lorger  groups  quoted  on  request.  Copocity  60 
persons. 

For  informotion  write:  Low  A  Hod  Deone 

T-Lozy-7  Ski  RotKh  Aspen.  Celerode 

Phone  3443 


Ski  down  to  dye  Lift 
from  Aspen's 

NORWAY 
LODOE 


*18  rooms.  1 8  boths| 
Breakfast  served 


GLORY  HOLE  MOTEL 

in 

lobulout  ASPEN,  COLORADO 

swimming  pool  *  ice  skating 
coffee  shop  *  sport  shop 
just  40  feet  from  T-bor  liftl 

JIM  PARRY  and  LEN  THOMAS — hosts 


rates  $3.50  per  day  ft  up 


BLUE  SPRUCE 

SKI  LODOE 

....at  IHt 

ASPEN’S  MOST  DISTINCTIVE 

large  New  Wing  Doubles  Capacity 


RESORTS- 


Cheaper  rides? 

The  most  common  complaint  among 
American  skiers  today  is  that  lift  tickets 
cost  too  much.  Area  operators  are  keenly 
sensitive  to  this  complaint.  Recent  price 
increases,  they  say,  are  due  largely  to  the 
demand  for  faster,  more  efficient  and  more 
comprehensive  uphill  facilities;  and  good 
lifts  are  expensive.  Although  reductions  in 
ticket  prices  are  not  in  the  offing,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  skiers  everywhere  are  get¬ 
ting  better  service  for  their  lift  money  than 
ever  before. 

Helping  both  to  provide  better  service 
and  hold  the  line  on  prices  are  the  new 
light  lifts,  with  their  low  initial  and  operat¬ 
ing  cost.  The  French  Pomalift,  in  lengths 
from  less  than  1,000  feet  to  over  a  mile 
and  in  various  capacity  ratings,  has  zoometl 
in  popularity.  Lighter  T-bars  are  available. 
Such  facilities  make  weekend  ski  areas 
possible;  supplementing  big  lifts,  they 
enable  large  areas  to  handle  weekend 
crowds;  they  make  it  possible  for  new 
areas  to  get  into  operation  with  less  start¬ 
ing  capital.  They  are  a  boon  to  the  sport. 

The  demand  for  light  lifts  is  attracting 
new  imports.  The  recently  formed  Inter¬ 
national  Aerial  Tramway  Corp.  will  import 
an  Austrian  platterpull  this  year  that  is 
encouraginglj-  cheap.  During  January  the 
first  T-bar  Ski-Kuli  in  the  country  went 
into  operation  at  Taos,  N.M.  This  is  a 
shuttle  lift;  one  T-bar  goes  up  while  the 
other  comes  down,  and  then  the  cable  re¬ 
verses  direction.  Such  lifts  cost  little  more 
than  rope  tows  and  can  be  erected  any¬ 
where. 

The  new  impularity  of  light  lifts  has  not 
in  the  least  affected  the  increasing  demand 
for  the  real  workhorses  of  any  big  sld  area: 
the  heavy  Constam  T-bars  and  modem 
chair  lifts  built  by  Heron,  Riblet,  Roebling, 
United  Tramways  et  al.  Many  ski  areas 
depend  on  summer  tourist  traffic  as  well 
and  must  therefore  have  chair  lifts  or 
convertible  Constam  T-bars. 

Another  trend  is  in  the  offing,  too.  It 
won’t  be  long  before  some  fancy  gondola 
and  plexiglass  bubble  conveyances  are 
built  on  the  North  American  continent. 
Wonder  what  that  will  do  to  lift  ticket 
prices! 


^or: 


unusual  vcKotlons 
old-world  hospitality 
new-world  comfort 
best  breakfast  In  the 
Rockies  (free) 


Write  us— We’ll  answer  .  . 

Aspen,  Colo. 


k  Double  Choir  Lift 
k  Ski  School 
k  Rentals 

k  Shelter  House  & 
Coffee  Shop 
^  Modern  Lodge 
^  Dining  Room 
k  Cocktail  Lounge 


BERTHOUD  PASS 

For  RMWvationi  Writ*  New  Manager 
at  New  Address: 

Roger  Wyckoff,  Box  816, 
Idaho  Springs,  Colorado 


It’s  WINTER  PARK 
and  Miller’s  Idlewlld 

for  you  ...  Box  3.  Winter  Pork,  Cole. 


New  runs,  new  worming 
house,  lifts  with  900  per 
hour  copocity.  Privote  rooms, 
privote  both  $6.50— $8.00; 
excellent  meals,  comfortoble 
beds,  tronsportotion,  friendly 
informal  atmosphere.  Family 
Plan. 


Reserve  Now.  Dwight  Miller,  Pa.  6-94SS 


Powder  charge  in  pre-mix  chamber  i 
warms  Ski-Anti  diesel  for  quick  start  j' 


aspen's  most  modern 

the  Vete 

BELL  MOUNTAIN 
LODGE 

close  to  ski  lifts 
kitchenettes 
specializing  in  groups 
leosonoble  roles 


ASPEN  S  NEWEST 

TIMBERLINE  DORM 

one  btoeV  from  ski  slope 

WriU  for  pockoge  prices  beginning  ot  $45 
per  week*  *includes  lift 
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bright  sunshine 


10,000  square  miles 


of  powder  snow 


31  developed  areas 


Colorado  Winter  Sports  Committee 
Room  397,  Capitol  Building 
Denver  2,  Colorado 

YES,  I  wont  your  FREE  full  color  ski  folder 
"Ski  Colorado"  and  events  list. 


Nome- 


Addres! 


Colorado  Rocky 
Mountain  School 


Superb  ^ 


CARBONDALE,  COLORADO 
Ann*  L  Held*n  A.B. 

John  Holckn  B.S. 

This  is  a  four  year  college  pnporotory,  co¬ 
educational  boarding  Khool  thirty  miles  from 
Aspen,  Colorado.  Graduates  have  entered  the  best 
colleges.  A  work  program  is  focused  on  building 
up  the  school  and  maintaining  a  diversified  ranch. 
There  are  week-end  trips  to  the  snow  country  from 
late  October  to  June.  Two  certified  ski  instructors 
ore  on  the  faculty. 


Director* 


at  th* 

OnhenUy  of  Oenm 


At  th*  foot  of  the  Rockies . . .  where 
skiing  spends  th*  Winter  (and 
Faii  and  Spring,  toe!) 

Fully  accredited  academic  courses  in  Arts  A 
Sciences,  Business,  Law,  Engineering  and 
Graduate  Colleges. 

*  Modern  aparttnent-dorsnitories 

*  Excellent  employment  opportunities 

*  Homo  *f  19S5  Notional  Collegieta 
Ski  ckompiens 

_ RETURN  THIS  COUPON  TODAY _ 

Admissions  Counseling,  University  of  Denver, 
Dept.  E-3,  Denver  10,  Colo. 

Please  send  me  detailed  information  on 
college  of: 

□  Arts  &  Sciences  □  Business  □  Law 

□  Engineering  □  Graduate 


CARBONDALE,  COLORADO 
John  H.  Caldwell,  Jr.,  Director 
Beys  and  Girls,  13-1 7  $37S  Jena  2S-Aug.  23, 1 9S« 
Here  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  ski  minded 
teen-agers  to  keep  in  shape  for  the  winter  through 
the  morning  work  jobs,  the  afternoon  sports,  and 
the  week-end  trips,  tiding,  fishing  foldboating, 
camping,  mountaineering  are  available. 

Writei  Comp  Secretary 
Celerode  Reeky  Mountain  School 


Winter  Park  8E,  Colorado 

Please  send  free 

PICTURE  FOLDER  with  rates 


I  Prosoflt  School. 


Homo  Address. 
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SOUAW 

Y^LEY 


RUSTLER 


Lodge 

SEASON  NOVEMBER  19 
TO  MAY  1 


lono 


FILMS 


Moviemakers’  rat-race 


With  the  sun  on  its  way  north,  some 
skimoviemakers  are  packing  up  their  gear 
and  traveling  with  it,  looking  for  spots 
where  the  sun  shines  brightly  but  not 
brightly  enough  to  melt  the  powder. 
Others,  their  shooting  completed,  sit  in 
the  darkroom,  edit  and  splice. 

Ready  for  October  showings  will  be  Dr. 
Frank  Howard’s  new  Sun  VaDey  Ski  School 
him,  forty-five  minutes  in  color  and  sound. 
Like  “Edelweiss  Lodge,”  completed  in 
January,  this  film  may  be  available  free, 
compliments  of  the  resorts.  Storm  Produc¬ 
tions,  Inc.  is  polishing  up  the  “Ernie  Mc¬ 
Culloch  Teaches  Skiing”  series,  adding 
the  very  latest  revisions.  Cordon  MacLean 
is  still  working  on  the  story  line  for  a  new 
film,  “Magic  Ridge,”  and  may  have  it  ready 
by  1957. 

At  Aspen,  where  they  made  another  ski 
movie  this  winter  for  inclusion  in  a  multi¬ 
sport  film  soon  to  be  released,  were  photo¬ 
grapher-skiers  for  the  Miller  Brewing  Com¬ 
pany.  Their  “Winterskol”  starring  Fred 
Iselin  scored  a  hit  with  ski  clubs  during 
the  past  season,  as  did  the  Iselin-Warren 
Miller  instructional  film,  ‘Tt’s  Easy  to  Ski.” 

Sverre  Engen,  with  his  new  house  at 
Alta,  Utah  and  his  new  son,  says  he  finds 
it  hard  to  get  any  work  done.  However, 
his  new  show,  “Skiing  Unlimited,”  will  be 
released  for  the  1956-57  season.  In  the 
restricted— for  the  scope— space  of  two 
hours  he  endeavors  to  show  non-skiers  as 
well  as  skiers  just  how  unlimited  the  sport 
of  skiing  really  is.  Skiing,  Sverre  main¬ 
tains,  knows  no  season.  It  is  possible  to 
ski  all  ^elve  months  of  the  year  right 
here  in  America.  For  proof  he  offers  the 
mountain  tops  of  Nevada  and  California, 
the  snowfields  of  the  Teton  Mountains  in 
Wyoming  and  the  glaciers  at  Mt.  Tim- 
panogos  in  Utah. 

Skiing  knows  no  limit  of  age,  size,  color 
or  race.  The  movie  shows  children  skiing 
who  are  less  than  two  years  old,  and  old¬ 
sters  of  seventy-six  who  enjoy  downhill 
skiing  as  well  as  toiuring  in  die  high 
country.  One  scene  pictures  a  tow-headed 
freckled-faced  boy  skiing  with  two  pals— 
one  Japanese,  the  other  negro.  There  is  a 
shot  of  a  man  weighing  300  pounds  tackl¬ 
ing  the  skis— or  vice  versa;  another  using 
mechanical  slds,  and  another  with  an  arti¬ 
ficial  leg  skiing  so  well,  both  in  deep  snow 
and  on  packed  slopes,  that  no  one  would 
suspect  his  handicap. 


Come  to 
KETCHUM 


Site  of  the  I960  Winter  Olympics,  Squaw 
Valley  offers  you  the  best  of  accommoda¬ 
tions  .  .  3  giant  lifts  .  .  .  alpine  skiing 

.  .  .  deep  snow  thru  late  spring.  Ski  the 
international  Olympic  choice.  Write  for 
reservations  or  illustrated  folder. 

SQUAW  VALLEY  •  DEPT.  •  •  TAHOE  QTY 
CALIFOINIA  •  Phono  Tahoe  City  195 


•  Chuck  Holm's  Sports  Contor, 
Complete  Ski  Oulfirters  for  the  Family 

•  Ski  View  Lodge 

•  Sun  Volley  Foods,  Inc. 

•  Trail  Creek  Lodge 

•  Warren  Motel 

•  Ketchum  Texaco  Service 


Ihe  Mew  Ski  Pan^ke  in  the 


Coty  heads  west 


Victor  Coty  is  one  photographer  with 
definite  plans.  Vic  is  leaving  his  home  at 
Stowe,  Vt.  for  points  west  this  month, 
in  the  expectation  of  filming  our  returning 
Olympians  and  visiting  Europeans  in  the 
big  races— the  Harriman  Cup  at  Sun  Valley 
and  the  nationals  at  Squaw.  Probably  he 
will  take  in  a  few  other  interesting  spots 
as  well,  and  chances  are  he’ll  stay  long 
enough  to  catch  a  few  rainbow  trout  The 
film  Vic  is  working  on  now  is  titled  “Snow 
Wings,”  and  it  promises  to  be  a  corker. 
That  will  make  a  total  of  six  fuU-lengdt 
personal-appearance  shows  that  Coty  is 
booking  for  next  season. 


v  Donner  Summit,  Calif. 

Heron  Double  Choir  lift — 
Ropetows — Bill  Klein  Ski 
School  —  Accommodations 
Mid-Week  Specials 
Open  December  to  May 

For  brochures,  rote  sheets  or 
colorful  poster  write: 

SUGAR  BOWL 

Nocdon,  Calif.  TEl;  Soda  Spring*  MSI 


Chair  lift,  shalttr,  opt*  slopti,  good  saow-II.OOO  ft. 
high  m  tho  Sangro  6*  Crnto  Mountains  noar  storiod 
old  Santa  Ft.  Ragiilar  but  ^  _ 

sorvica.  Stay  at  Frtd  Pm 
Harvty't  famout  hotol. 

Spatial  ratal  for  tkiori. 

WritaD.LCoia,Managar. 


- FILMS 

In  between  lecture  tours,  Vic  has  been 
showing  his  films  regularly  to  insatiable 
Stowe  audiences.  One  enthusiast  asked  him 
recently,  “Mr.  Coty,  do  you  sell  season 
tickets^ 

Among  those  who  will  sit,  edit,  and 
splice  is  Stowe’s  Bob  Bourdon,  in  the  Mt. 
Mansfield  Company’s  news  bureau.  During 
the  winter  Bourdon  filmed  a  series  of  three 
one-act  episodes  to  be  incorporated  in  one 
film  under  the  tide,  “Stowe  Drifts.”  'The 
film,  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in 
length,  includes  a  technical  treatise  on  sld 
technique  and  two  stories  on  sld  life.  “We 
plan  to  have  plenty  of  excellent  siding  as 
well  as  humor”  throu^out  the  film, 
Bourdon  says. 

This  past  season,  Hans  Thomer  helped 
film  “The  Story  of  Steel  in  Relation  to 
Skiing”  for  United  States  Steel,  using  the 
aerial  tramway  at  Cannon  Mt.  for  back¬ 
ground.  His  future  plans  are  unpredictable. 
Also  shrouded  in  mystery  are  the  activities 
of  John  Jay,  last  seen  toting  his  camera 
around  the  Alpine  circuit. 

Neil  Douglas,  the  writer-explorer-lec- 
direr-glacialist-photographer  of  Meriden, 
Conn,  may  go  to  Ireland,  Norway,  Sweden 
and  possibly  Yugoslavia  this  summer.  Only 
in  Norway,  however,  will  he  film  what 
could  be  called  skiing  material,  on  the 
glaciers. 

Swissair,  makers  of  “Ski  Holiday  in  the 
Alps”  last  year  starring  Dave  Rowan,  SKI 
associate  publisher,  the  “yellow  sweater  boy 
who  looked  like  Whistler’s  mother  without 
her  chair”  (to  quote  DR)  has  no  movie 
plans  in  the  ofifing.  Swissair  has,  however, 
been  offering  a  Cinerama  Holiday  tour  do* 
signed  to  include  many  of  die  places  and 
incidents  shown  in  Louis  de  Rochemont’s 
wide-screen  movie,  “Cinerama  Holiday.” 

Mountaineers  Fred  Becky  and  Richard 
Stark  have  just  completed  their  first  joint 
series  of  lectures  and  film  presentations 
called  “High  Adventure  Series.” 

Man  on  the  move 

A  glance  at  the  itinerary  of  Warren 
Miller  is  exhausting.  Miller,  who  drives  tens 
of  thousands  of  miles  annually,  always  car¬ 
ries  an  electric  razor  and  tape  recorder  in 
his  rented  cars.  At  sixty  miles  per  hour,  the 
five  minutes  he  saves  by  shaving  in  die 
car  while  driving  adds  up  to  1,800  miles 
per  year,  he  claims.  And  he  took  time  to 
get  married  yeti 

So  far  this  season,  he  has  filmed  Christian 
Pravda  and  Sigi  Engl  among  others  on  Sun 
Valley’s  wonderful  powder  snow;  skiing  at 
Wilmot  on  the  Illinois-Wisconsin  border; 
Luggi  Foegger  and  his  ski  school  staff  at 
Yosemite;  Stein  Eriksen  at  Mad  River  Glen. 
He  also  took  in  Ligonier,  Fa.,  which  had 
snow  while  New  England  sweltered 
through  a  January  thaw  and  snowless 
weeks;  and  Snow  Valley,  Mich. 

Later  Warren  flew  to  Euroiie  for  shots 
in  Switzerland  and  France.  This  spring, 
he  will  turn  his  camera  on  Oregon’s 
Timberline  Lodge,  Washington’s  Steven’s 
Pass,  and  perhaps  a  California  resort,  just 
to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  west  coast 

All  this  traveling,  filming,  and  arranging 
was  sandwiched  in  between  showing  his 
“Invitation  to  Skiing”  to  skiers  in  eighty- 
six  cities— and  lining  up  seventy-five  book¬ 
ings  for  next  season. 


SQUAW  VALLEY  ESTATES 


Where  you  con  watch  the  1960  VfiniBt  Olympics 
from  die  porch  of  YOUR  chalet 
and 

Enjoy  YEAR  HOUND  Pleasure  from  your  Property 
Delightful  Climate  Year  'Round  Year  'Round  Range  of  Activities 

SPfUNG — Skiing,  foldboating,  opening  fishing  season 
SUMMER — Excellent  riding  country,  fishing,  swimming,  etc.,  convenient  to  Lake  Tahoe 
night  life,  voter  skiing,  golf 

FALL — peaceful  Indian  Summer  hunting  season  WINTER — America's  foremost  ski  resort 


Just  opened:  Squaw  Valley  Estates,  Subdivision  No.  3  —  featuring 

Large,  handsome  view  lots  •  Utilities,  water,  county  roads  •  Carefully  planned, 
controlled  development  •  Reasonable  terms  if  desired 

For  furthor  information  contact:  Wayno  Paulson 


SQUAW  VALLEY  LAND  A  UVESTOCK  COMPANY 


Box  463,  Tahoe  City,  California — Phone:  Tahoe  City  7R1 
Or  visit  the  office  in  Squaw  Valley 


There’s  a  special  magic  in  your 
ski  visit  to  Utah.  The  mountain 
runs  are  high  and  fast . . .  the 

snow  light  and  powdery.  Aiid 

good  accommodations  are  yours 
at  surprisingly  low  cost  In  Utah 
you  ski  from  October  to  June 
with  top  snow  conditions  and 
some  of  the  best  all-around 
skiing  facilities  in  the  West. 


Write  for  complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  Utah’s  16  major  ski 
areas.  Fully  developed,  with  31 
chair  lifts  and  rope  towa  Good 
accommodations  at  ski  sites  or 
nearby  towns.  All  ski  centers 
within  an  hour’s  drive  of  a  main 
Utah  highway. 

MR  nui  Boonn  wnn  TO . . . 

Utah  TmtW  a  PuhHcily  CmmcS 
Dapartnwai  224 
Slol#  CflpH#l 
Star  Uha  CUy,  Utah 


S«n4  m»  “Whaie  ta  Ski  in  Utah”. 

NAMI. _ 

AOORBS _ 
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CUSTOM  SKI  TAII  OR 


Dw  OS'Pl  A  I  / 
Swirzi  RI  AM) 


VERMONT 


RUTLAND  2 


UTti 


WHERE  TO  STAY 


iiiiMiniiiiiiiiiiiMiMitMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiniiiMiiiiiiiiitiitimiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiii* 

I  Inquire  about  our  Ski 
I  TRY  before  you  BUY  plan. 

I  Molitor,  Kastinger,  Henlia,  Battenhoffer  Bools 
I  HEAD,  Rossignol,  Kneissl,  Cortina,  Strimlain  Skis 

I  We  GUARANTEE  our  better  skis  for 
I  ENTIRE  season 


CALIFORNIA 

BIG  PINES 

BIG  PINES  FIRESIDE  INN. 

LODGE  &  CABINS  CO. 

Complete  modem  accommodations.  All  winter 
sport  facilities.  Early  reservations  suggested.  Bos 
107.  Telephone  2. 

MAMMOTH  LAKES 

MAMMOTH  TAVERN  v 

NORDEN 

SUGAR  BOWL 

Magic  Carpet  Aerial  Tramway,  double  chairlift, 
2  ropetows.  Open  Dec.-May. 

COLORADO 

ARAPAHOE  BASIN 

DERCUM’S  SKI-TIP  RANCH 
For  skiers,  by  skiers.  A.P.  Nearest  accommod.  to 
Arapahoe  Basin.  Skating  pond.  Swiss-type 
architecture.  Phone  Dillon. 

ASPEN 

ALPINE  LODGE 
American  plan  $5.00  to  $7.50. 

ASPENHOF 

An  adventure  in  old-world  hospitaliw  and  new- 
world  comfort.  “Best  breakfast  in  the  Rockies” 
free. 

BLUE  SPRUCE  SKI  LODGE 
At  lift.  New.  beautifully  planned.  Spacious  rooms 
&  apts.,  priv.  bath-sliower,  picture  wmdow,  music. 
GUIDO’S  SWISS  INN  &  LODGE 
HILLSIDE  LODGE-STUDIO-COTTAGE 
Studio  Apts.  Comfortable  rooms— IVi  blocks,  fron) 
either  lift.  Write  Box  614— Phone  3551.  Emma 
Haerdle. 

MILLEREST  LODGE 

Charm,  comfort.  Ideal  location,  sensible  rates, 
wonderful  food.  Box  398,  Aspen.  Tel.  2261. 
MOUNTAIN  CHALET 

2  blks.  from  both  lifts.  $3.50  up.  incl.  breakfast 
NORWAY  LODGE 

18  rooms,  18  baths,  lounge,  sundeck,  fir^lace 
breakfast  served.  Ski  down  to  the  lift.  Foldei 
available. 

PROSPECTOR  LODGE 

Aspen’s  luxurious  lodge,  lu.st  two  blocks  from 
lift.  Hearty  Prospector  breakfast  included  in  rates. 
THE  SMUGGLER 

Aspen’s  finest.  Pool,  lounge,  coffee  bar.  Ultra¬ 
modern  decor,  dressing  rooms,  room  phones, 
space  for  entertaining.  Write:  Asiien  I,  Colorado 
PBone;  4371. 

T  LAZY  7  SKI  RANCH 

Modem  apts.^  lounge;  recreation  room.  Privati 
tow,  night  skiing  Group  rates.  Lou  &  Had  Deane. 
Phone  3443. 

TIMBERLINE  DORM 

One  block  from  ski  slope.  Package  prices  from 
$45  week,  including  Uft.  Phone  4431. 

IDAHO  SPRINGS 

BERTHOUD  PASS  LODGE,  INC.  V' 

Ski  Oct.  to  June.  Double  chairlift,  tows,  ski 
school,  ultra-modem  lodge.  Phone  Georgetown 
2701. 

WINTER  PARK 

MILLER’S  IDLEWILD  INN 
Private  rooms,  some  with  bath.  Excellent  food. 
Family  plan.  Write  Dwight  Miller,  Box  3,  Winter 
Park,  Colo. 

SPORTSLAND  SKI  CHALET 
Bargain:  Ski  7  days  $59!  Includes  6  nights  in 
private  room,  7  days  of  skiing,  meals,  lessons, 
lifts,  free  rides  to  ski  areas.  Low  daily  rates  too. 
Photo  folder  free:  Sportsland,  Winter  Park  30. 
Colorado. 

TIMBERHOUSE  SKI  LODGE 
Nearest  to  sloiws,  special  7  days  skiing,  lodging, 
good  meals,  ski  lessons,  lifts,  fun,  $49  up. 


Firs*  Class  Hotel  or  Motel  Accommodations 
.  .  .  Skiing  on  famous  Mont  Tremblont  .  .  . 
Use  of  Chairlifts,  T-Bors  &  Tows  .  .  .  Trans¬ 
portation  to  and  from  slopes.  All  inclusive 

SKI  WEEKS  from  $65 
7  Doys — 6  Nights — All  Meals 
Write  today  for  folder  rotes 


Mont  Tremblont,  P.Q.,  Canada,  Tel.  820 


VILLA  BEUEVUE  SKI  SCHOOL 

C.S.I.A.  Certified  Instructors 


104  West  St.  nttsfleld.  Matt. 

X-Country,  Jumping  &  Racing  Equipment — Swix  Waxes 
Stylish  imported  Jackets  &  Sweaters 
Specializing  in  equipment  &  clothes  lor  youngsters. 

Visit  us  for  Latest  Ski  Reports,  or  coll 
4138,  Pittsfield 
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New  Vork  Representotive 

Gertrude  Oonne/fy,  201  £.  39  St.,  Tel.  MU  9-5417 


The  Crafts  Inn 

WILMINGTON,  V 


For  tki  ud  uiow  entfautUtu  a  coty  Ina  in 
Sonthem  Vermont's  newest  ski  ares.  Adjacent 
to  Mte  Snow,  Hofback,  Dutch  Hill.  Transports* 
tion  from  trains  to  Inn  St  slopes.  Easy  driving 
distance  from  most  metropolitan  areas.  Full 
entertainment  facilities.  Coffees  A  teas  around 
5  fireplaces.  Accommodates  150  guests.  Ver* 
mont  home*cooking  at  its  best.  Ideal  for  family 
groups.  Send  for  folder  S  or  Tel.  Wilmington  S4. 


1057  GAVLEV  AVENUE 
LOS  ANGELES  24.  CALIF. 
Also 

SQUAW  VALLEY,  CALIFORNIA 


IDAHO 

KETCHVM 

SKI  VIEW  LODGE 
SUN  MOTEL-HOTEL 

Ketchum— in  Sun  Valley— $4.00  for  two— $7.50 
tea  four.  Free  folder. 

TRAIL  CREEK  LODGE 
WARREN  MOTEL 

AAA. 

MAINE 

KINGFIELD-STRATTON 

SUGARLOAF  MOUNTAIN  SKI  AREA 
For  information  call  Kingfield  Operator. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

SOUTH  EGREMONT 

JUG  END  BARN 

Open  all  year.  Two  ski  tows  for  beginners  and 
intermediates.  Excellent  expert  slopes  nearby. 
Instructor.  Rates  $8.50  to  $13.00  American. 
Lewis  H.  Crafts,  Manager. 


A  Treadvoay  Inn 

RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


JACKSON’S  HOLE 


Jackson,  Wyo. 
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MONT  TREMBLANT  LODGE 

MONT  TIEMBIANT,  P.Q. 

Most  comploto  ski  rtsort  in  tho  Eott.  At  feet  of  Louren> 
tion's  highest  peek,  ledge.  Inn  end  Cottoges  with 
rotes  from  $9.  A9  Forty  miles  of  downhill  troils.  d  lifts 
— inciwding  ovr  new  North  Side  T-Bor— with  Choir  Lifts 
ot  youi  dMr.  Ski  Weeks  from  $79.  up  to  $115.  for 
rooms  with  privote  both;  meols,  lodging.  Ski  School 
ond  lift  tickets  ell  included.  Doncing  nightly.  Moke 
eorly  reservotionst 


ALPINE  INN  AND  COTTAGES 

STt.  MAIGUHITC  HATION,  P.Q. 

Luxurieui  Lour.n<ian  r«on,  wh.r.  ikiing  ii 
et  iti  bmt.  Gwiil,  ilopn  foi  ih.  novic.  and 
Hill  60  with  ski  tow.  Ski  School.  Spocioos 
lowngM.  Cozy  hot.  Charming  cholot  and  12 
cottogos.  Ono  hoot  Irom  MentrMl.  Wiita 
01  wire  loi  rosofvoliont,  oi  contoct  yotn 
trovol  ogont,  Kot«  SI0.50*S20.  A.P.  V.rnon  G.  Cordy. 
Prnidont.  H.  F.  Gibson,  Monog.t. 


DEVIL’S  RIVER  LODGE 

MONT  TIEMIUkPfT,  P.Q. 

At  bast  ol  Mont  Tromblont  north  choir-lift  and  ntw  T- 
boi  (with  nnw  open  run  from  tht  summit).  Famous  Sissy 
Schuts,  Dovil'i  Rival  and  low.ll  Thomas  runs  convtrgo 
at  our  sun-dtek.  Maximum  skiing  ot  minimum  rotas. 
Amoricon  Plan  rotot — rooms  and  cottogt  $10-$I2. 
Franch  cuisint.  Also  dormitory-bunkhousts  ol  $1  par 
night  (bring  youi  slapping  bog).  All  privilogos  and 
focilitios  ol  Mont  TrtmblanI  lodgo.  Wrilt  John  O'taoi, 
Mgr.,  Dovil's  Rivor  lodgo,  c/o  Mont  Tromblont  lodgo, 

P.Q. 


CHATEAU  BEAUVALLON 

MONT  TREMBlAPn,  P.O. 

Smoll  informol  skt  lodgOp  fine  cuisine  ond  cecktoil 
lounge.  Music  nightly.  IVy  miles  from  AAont  Tromblont. 
Two  ond  four  room  cottoges  with  both,  $7«$15  per  per* 
sen,  Americon  Plon.  Speciol  weekly  rotes.  Tronsperto* 
tion  to  ond  from  the  choir  lifts.  Write  for  folder  or 
telephone  $l.  Jovite  223.  Henry  C.  Stokes,  owner. 


GRAY  ROCKS  INN 

ST.  JOVITI,  P.O. 

80  miles  northwest  el  Montreol  on  Route  11.  Four  miles 
from  Mont  Tromblont.  T*8or  lift  on  Sugar  Feok,  100 
yards  from  Inn.  Home  of  Snow  Eeole  Ski  ScHmI,  Reel 
Chorette,  director~$kotirigo->$leighing— ^Riding,  etc. 
Geniol  atmosphere — Doncirtg — Roles  $7.S0*$Tl  with 
meets— LEARN  TO  SKI  WEEKS  $59.95.  Write  for  new 
Kodochrome  Folder  S.  Tel.  Si.  iovite  17.  Horry  Wheeler, 
Host  ond  Moneger. 

MANOIR  PINOTEAU 

MONT  TREMBIANT,  P.Q. 

At  Iho  fool  of  Mont  Tromblont.  A  smollor  rosort  olforing 
fritndlioi  otmosphoro  and  porsonolizod  sorvico.  Excol- 
Itnl  food  ond  fino  occominodations,  including  privolo 
cholots.  Intimolo  cockloil  loungt,  impromptu  dancing. 
Own  ski  Khool,  boginnon'  slopos,  boby  low  ol  door. 
Mont  Tromblonl's  2  choirlifts,  2  olpino  lifts  for  tho  more 
oxport.  Ski  tow  ond  school  FREE  during  Jon.  A  Mar. 
Foldor.  Tol.  157.  N.Y.  Tol.  MUrroy  Hill  9-5417. 


HOTEL  MONT  TREMBLANT 

MOPIT  TREMWUkNT,  P.Q. 

Nowly-ownod  ond  monogod  by  Rogor  Boorvoolt,  formor 
assistant  monogoi  ol  Ml.  Royal  Hotol  ond  for  17  yoors 
ol  Windsor  Hotol.  Montrool.  Capacity  75.  Doily  $6.50- 
$7.50  Amoricon  Plan,  $40-550  wookly.  Dormitory  ac¬ 
commodation  $5.50.  Truly  Fronch  cuisino  and  friondly 
otmosphoro.  5  minutos  to  lifts.  Ski  wooks  from  $58.  Tol. 
SI.  Jovilo  138. 


CHALET  DES  CHUTES 

MONT  TREMIUINT,  P.Q. 

A  cozy  comfortable  litllo  inn  woll  known  for  its  supor 
cuisino  and  friondly  otmosphoro.  locolod  within  min¬ 
utos  ol  Tromblonl's  chaii  lift.  Extromoly  modoroto  ratos 
— $6-$8  doily.  Now  rocktoil  loungo,  orchostro.  Cottogos 
with  privolo  showori  ovoiloblo.  loam-To-tti  Wooks. 
loo  Samson,  Propriotor.  Tol.  St.  Jovilo  815-2. 


VILLA  BELLEVUE 

MOPn  TIERMLANT.  P.Q. 

"loorn-To-Ski  Wooks"  ol  famous  Mont  Tromblont,  from 
$65.00.  Rosorvo  todoyl  Uso  of  choir  lifts,  T-bort,  town 
lossons  by  Villa  8ollovuo  Ski  Schooli  tranoportatioa  to 
and  from  Mont  Tromblont  P'/i  milosli  7  do^,  4  nights, 
alt  mools.  Writs  today  fm  folifoi  and  rotos.  Rons  T. 
Dubois.  Tol.  St.  Jovilo  820. 


CHALET  COCHAND 

SWISS  CHALETS 

STI.  MARGUERITE  HATION,  P.Q. 

45  miles  fK>rth  of  Moeireol.  All  slopes  ond  downhill 
trails  with  T*Bor  ond  tows  (privately  operotedf  ot  our 
front  door.  Horvey  Clifford.  Director  of  Ski  School. 
Skoting,  Sleighing,  informol  otmosphere.  Rotes  including 
meals  $8.50  ^o  $11.00.  Leorn  to  Ski  Weeks  SS9.50.  Write 
for  new  Winter  folder  or  Telephone  Ste.  Morguerite  84. 
Louis  Cochond,  Owner  and  Monoger. 


LA  SAPINIERE 

VAl  DAVID,  PoQ. 

Cozy,  comlortobt#.  60*room  hotel  A  cottages,  set  in  o 
tnow'bowl  ot  1055‘ft.  elevotion.  Fomous  for  food. 
Fully  licensed.  Frenrh-Coitodion  otmosphere.  AAA  Mem* 
bei.  T-bor,  tows,  troils,  sleigh  rides,  etc.  Ski  school. 
$7*$10  A.F.  Folder.  Inquire  for  *'leam*to>Ski  Weeks" 
rotes.  John  Dufresne,  Frop.  Tel.  Vol  Dovid  500. 


THE  CHANTECLER 

STI.  ADEIE.BI-MAUT.  P.Q. 

The  Lourention's  finest  resort.  Our  renown  os  o  ski  cen¬ 
ter  Itows,  T-Boi.  Ski  School,  etc.)  is  SECONDARY  to 
out  reputotion  lor  food,  occommedotion  ond  otmosphere. 
Sociol  programs  nightly.  Rotes  S10-SI4  doily  (2  to  O 
room)  including  meols.  Leorri-lo-ski  weeks  fr^  Sd9  (7 
nights,  8  doys)  oll-inclustve.  For  detoils  write  1.  C. 
Morin. 


LAURENTIDE  INN 

Hi.  AGATHE-DiS-MONTS,  P.Q. 

Luxurious  resort,  center  ol  Lovrention  octivities  orsd 
Februory  Carnival.  5  minutes  from  Mt.  Kingston  Lift 
ond  new  Alouette  Troil.  Rope  tow  ond  ski  school  at 
door.  Novice  ond  oxpert  skiing.  S8.50-SI3  A.F.  SKI 
H0NEYA400N<  (Room  with  Both),  7  days,  i  nights.  Alt 
meols  from  $130  FOR  TWO.  All-expense  SKI  WEEKS 
from  SS9.95  per  person.  Folder.  Write  or  phone  R.  W. 
Horrison.  Ste.  Agothc  391  or  (N.Y.)  LO  5*1115. 


JASPER  IN  QUEBEC 

ST.  DONAT,  P.Q. 

FREE  AT  All  TIMES  TO  WEEKIY  GUESTS.  4000-fl.  T- 
bar  (75  ft.  from  ledge)  orsd  boby  tow.  Priority  on  both. 
$10.50-513  00  (with  both)  A.F.  FREE  LESSONS  DURING 
LEARN-TO-SKI  WEEKS:  Jon.  2-Feb.  4,  Mor.  3-Apr.  3. 
From  $59.00  per  person.  Folder,  ski  mop.  Tel.  57  or 
write  F.  O.  Box  1003.  In  N.Y.C.  for  Snow  Conds., 
Tel.  JU  2-2833. 


MONT  GABRIEL  CLUB 

MONT  GAMIEl.  P.Q. 

Top-fwich  skiing  foi  Hia  advonetd  oi  novka  OP  1,200 
acfM  of  iht  AnMl  hills  in  lha  laurontians.  3  modorn 
T-bot  lifts  connaci  II  lown-smooih  slopos  god  umll- 
groemod  trails  .  .  .  plus  two  ropa-tows.  Ski  School — 
oguipmant  availabl.  on  rantol  basis.  Main  Club  and 
cottoga  occommodotiens — suporb  cuisin*.  On  reuto  II, 
40  miln  north  of  Montroal,  7  miloi  bafora  Sia.  Adofo. 
In  Now  York  tol.  WOrth  2-0096. 


FAR  HILLS  INN 

VAl  MOtIN  STATION,  P.Q. 

Unusuolly  Rnt  yoai  ’leond  booutifuHy  appointod  rwoH 
hotol.  so  milos  from  Montrool  in  hoort  of  snow  bolt — 
1500  fl.  alnvotion — ropo  low  (hat  to  rogittorod  gootNl 
100  foot  horn  Inn.  Ski  instruction.  Pino  lend  tueallaat 
sorvico— utmoti  com*otS  tpocioos  loungot — priMto  boAt 
wcktoil  loungo.  Rotot  $9.$16  A.P.  Writo  ioc 
ood  spoeiol  tki-umok  rotot.  Phoot  Sto.  Agotbt  6S8,  uritg 
ot  writs  C.  8.  8  F.  M.  Pettill.  Prept. 
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MICHIGAN 

BOYNE  FALLS 

BOYNE  MOUNTAIN  LODGE  ^ 

Stein  Eriksen  Sid  School.  Ski  week  975.00. 

NEVADA 

RENO 

RIVERSIDE  HOTEL 

Reno’s  only  resort  Hotel,  near  everythins.  Chuck 
Wagon  serves  superb  food  24  hours  daily,  danc¬ 
ing,  finest  entertainment,  pool,  deluxe  busses  to 
ski  areas,  40  minutes  to  Reno  Ski  Bowl,  hour  and 
quarter  to  Squaw  Valley.  Free  Brochure. 

SKY  TAVERN 

At  foot  of  Reno  Ski  Bowl.  Chairlift,  T-bar,  rope 
tows.  Deluxe  accommodations,  excellent  food,  bar. 
Write  for  tolder.  P.O.  Box  2187.  Phone  2-W34. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

BELKNAP  RECR.  AREA,  LACONIA-GILFORD 
ARLBERG  INN  . 

Right  at  Belknap  lifts.  Scrumptious  food.  Delight- 
liil  atmosphere.  $8.-$8.30  A.P. 

KING’S  GRANT  INN 

"Winter  vacation  fun  for  Skiers  and  Non-Skiers.’’ 
Cap.  30.  Winter  resort  atmosphere,  lounge, 
coratails,  dancing.  Illuminated  skating  rink,  out¬ 
door  fireplace.  Snowshoes,  toboggaiming,  slope. 
Reasonable  ski  and  skate  rentals,  instruction. 
10  minutes  Belknap  Ski  Area.  $6.50-$10.50  with 
meals.  Color  folder;  King’s  Grant  Inn,  Laconia 
22,  N.  H.  Phone:  Glendale  2601. 

FRANCONIA 

HILLWINDS  INN 

$7.50-$10.00,  two  meals,  Swiss  Cocktail  Lounge. 
LOVETT’S  INN  &  “MTN.  MODERN”  COTTAGES 
Excellent.  Adjacent  to  Cannon,  Mittersill.  In¬ 
formal. 

MITTERSILL  INN  AND  CHALETS 
On  Cannon  Mountain.  Own  T-Bar.  Skating.  Danc¬ 
ing.  M.A.P.  from  $10.00 

TAMARACK  LODGE 

Run  by  skiers  for  skiers.  Write  for  Tamarack 
Tales. 

INTERVALE 

CRYSTAL  HILLS  LODGE  &  SKI  DORM  (ESR) 

3  to  13  minutes  to  4  ski  areas  and  schools. 
Rooms,  dorms,  $5  up,  2  meals.  Dancing,  Lighted 
Skating  Pond.  3  fireplaces,  100  Guests. 

HOLIDAY  INN  &  MOTEL 
Skiers’  favorite. 

IDLEWILD  (ESR) 

Charming  inn  a  few  minutes  drive  to  Skimobile 
and  Jackson  lifts.  Eudelle  and  John  Beebe. 

NEW  ENGLAND  INN  (ESR) 

Center  of  ski  region.  130  accommodations,  bunks 
to  private  baths,  $6.50  up.  Cocktail  lounge. 
Dancing  Saturday. 

JACKSON 

CHRISTMAS  FARM  INN  (ESR) 

Downhill  trails  to  and  from  Thom  Mt.  Ski  Area. 
Bountiful  meals.  Alsu  dormitory  accommodations. 
Tel.  EVergreen  3-4313. 

HAWTHORNE  (ESR) 

Centrally  located,  40  rooms,  24  baths,  excellent 
meals,  folder. 

PINKHAM  -NOTCH  INN  DANA  PLACE  (ESR) 

'  Best  accommodations  in  Pinkham  Notch  for  win¬ 
ter  vacation  and  skiing.  Practice  slope  tow  for 
guests. 

SPRUCE  MOUNTAIN  LODGE  (ESR) 

,  I  <300  acre  ski  resort.  Floodlighted  tow.  Near  three 
major  lifts.  Accommodates  100.  $5.-$8.  daUy. 
Lars  Winquist,  owner. 

THORN  HILL  LODGE  (ESR) 

Rooms,  dorais.  bunkrooms— close  to  'Thom  and 
Black.  Folder  S. 

WHITNEYS’  IN  JACKSON.  N.H.  (ESR) 
Comfortable  inn  at  toot  of  Black  Mountain  T-Bar 
Lift.  Rooms.  Cottages.  Dorms.  Write  for  folder. 

KEENE 

WINDING  BROOK  LOEfGE 
40  room  motel,  dining  room,  cocktail  lounge, 
convenient  to  excellent  ski  areas.  Sk)  Shop. 

MOUNT  SUNAPEE 

Excellent  accommodations.  For  list  write  Board  of 
Trade,  Lake  Sunapee.  New  Hampshire. 

NORTH  CONWAY 

CRANMORE  INN  (ESR) 

A  friendly  skiers’  inn  within  3-minute  walk  of 
R.R.  station  and  12-niinute  walk  of  Skimobile. 
Ping-pong,  piano,  fireplace.  Bunks  $6.50  daily. 
Rooms  S7..50-$10.00,  American  Plan  with  3 
meals,  plus  afternoon  tea  and  bed-time  snack. 
Folder.  Telr  FLeetwood  6-3302. 

OXEN  YOKE  INN 

Run  for  skiers  by  skiers.  Walking  distance  to 
town  and  Skimobile.  From  bunks  (2  and  4  beds) 
to  private  bath;  three  meals.  $6.50  to  $10.-week 
ena  special.  Famous  Slalom  Room,  meeting  place 
for  aner-skiing  fun.  Folder.  Tel.  FL  6-2931. 


vIve  le  Tl 

Three  cheers  for  Tremblant's  new 
North  Side  T-Bar,  which  gives  you 
a  whole  ski-perfect  mountain-full 
of  the  finest  skiing  ever!  Over  40 
miles  of  downhill  runs  ...  six  lifts 
with  chair  lifts  at  your  door  .  .  . 
snow  you  can  count  on  from  mid- 
December  thru  Spring! 

All  this  and  all-inclusive  Ski 
Weeks  at  no  increase  in  rates!  Ski 
classes,  lift  tickets,  meals  and  lodg¬ 
ing  from  only  $79  up.  (Deluxe  ac¬ 
commodations  $99  and  $115) 

Make  early  reservations 

Mont 
Tremblont 
Lodge 

Mont  Tremblont 
P.Q.,  Canada 

Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Ryan,  President 
&  Managing  Director 


90  mills 
north  of 
Montreal 


In  Canada 
it's  Morgan's... 


HENRY  MORGAN  C-  CO  LIMITED 


Montreal— Canada 

“GATEWAY  TO  THE  SNOWY  UURENTIANS'' 
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3  double  chair  lifts 
\  6  rope  tows 


WHERE  TO  STAY 


Skiing’s 
more  fun 
in  gay 
Quebec! 


PINKHAM  NOTCH 

APPALACHIAN  MT.  CLUB 
PINKHAM  NOTCH  CAMP  (ESR) 

Skiing  Dec.-June,  rates  S6.50  including  three 
meals.  Tuckerman  Ravine  shelter  operated  by 
Club. 

WATERVILLE  VALLEY 

WATERVILLE  INN 
2000'  T-Bar.  Rnpe  Tow,  skating. 

WHITE  MTS.  '  .  . 

For  FREE  illustrated  booklet  listing  accommo¬ 
dations,  winter  sports  and  transportation  facil¬ 
ities  plus  winter  events,  write  White  Mountains 
Region  Association.  Wo^sville  21.  N.H. 

NEW  MEXICO  I 

SANTA  FE  ^  I 

LA  FONDA  HOTEL 

This  famous  Fred  Harvey  hotel  is  linked  to  New  : 
Mexico’s  Santa  Fe  Basin  by  regular  bus  service. 
For  information  on  special  package  tour  rates  for  . 
skiers,  write  Mr.  D.  L.  Cole,  Manager.  See  our 
advertisement. 

TAOS 

HONDO  LODGE  ^ 

Adjacent  to  all  slopes.  Lodgings,  meals,  Tyrolean 
bar.  Ski  shop  and  rentals.  Write  for  photo  folder. 
TRES  RITOS 

SIPAPU  LODGE 

Modem  rooms,  apartments,  meals,  rentals. 

NEW  YORK  ! 

JOHNSBURG 

TRIANGLE  “T”  RANCH 
Skating,  sleigh  riding,  skiing  at  North  Creek. 
Entertainment.  Cocktail  lounge.  Fireside  fun. 
Booklet. 

NORTH  CREEK 

THE  AMERICAN  TAVERN 
Rooms,  meals,  nearest  ski  area. 

OLD  FORCE 

MOOSE  HEAD  HOTEL 
Ski  slopes  at  back  door. 

OREGON 

BEND 

HOODOO  SKI  BOWL 

Chairlift,  tows,  lodging.  240  Idaho  Avenue,  Bend, 
Oregon. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

MOUNTAINHOME,  POCONO  MOUNTAINS 
ONAWA  LOIXJE 

Facilities  for  all  winter  sports.  Accom.  200.  Rooms 
with  &  without  bath.  Kates  fr.  $8.00  dly.,  incl. 
meals. 


Go  north  to  Quebec  for  real  ski 
thrills.  That’s  where  the  snow  is 
perfect  for  flashing  runs  down 
slopes  designed  to  give  beginners 
gentle  thrills— and  runs  to  test  the 
skill  of  experts!  Fritz  Loosli,  fa¬ 
mous  teacher  of  the  French  Paral¬ 
lel  technique,  will  be  on  hand  for 
instruction.  Alpine  lift  and  rope 
tows  at  Lac  Beauport. 

Your  headquarters:  the  Chateau 
Frontenac,  known  to  ski  enthusi¬ 
asts  the  world  over.  Meet  them  in 
the  snug  Ski  Hawk  Qub.  Enjoy 
skating  and  tobogganing  right  at 
the  Chateau. 

Reserve  ahead  now— for  party 
or  solo.  Write  to  The  Manager, 
Chateau  Frontenac,  Quebec,  Can¬ 
ada,  or  any  Canadian  Pacific  Office. 


Chateau 

Frontmac 


A  Canadian  Pacific  Hotel  in  Friendly  Old  Quel. 


SKI  AREA  FOR  SALE 


*  5  tow<  *  large  warming  hut 

*  25  acres  cleared  runt  *  parking  area 

Call  3677  or  write  Rabat  Rldga  Ski  Arao, 


UTAH 

ALTA 

ALTA  LODGE 

Center  of  skiing  activities  in  Alta. 

PERUVIAN  LODGE 

Comfortable  rooms,  cheerful  dormitories,  reason¬ 
able  rates,  fun,  atmosphere,  excellent  cuisine. 
Powder  snow  paradise.  Write  for  free  informa¬ 
tional  folder. 

RUSTLER  LODGE 

Alta’s  finest. 

SNOW  PINE  LODGE 

Dormitories.  American  Plan;  $4.50,  with  your 
sleeping  bag.  Bedding  furnished,  $6.50.  Make 
reservations  early. 

BRIGHTON 

ALPINE  ROSE  LODGE 

23  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City.  Excellent  food  and  > 
accommodations.  Single  and  double  Chair  lifts, 
T-Bar,  rope  tows.  Finest  powder  snow,  Nov.  to 
May. 

VERMONT 

BKO.MLEY  REGION 
SOUTH  LONDONDERRY 
LONDONDERRY  INN  &  RED  CLOVER  LODGE 
Best  in  food,  accommodations.  Rates  on  applica¬ 
tion. 

MANCHESTER 

COLBURN  HOUSE 

From  $4.  E.  P.  Cocktail  lounge.  Food  recom.  by 
Gourmet.  Phone  Man.  319  for  Reserv. 

HOLIDAY  HOUSE 

Rooms  with,  without  bath,  biinkrooms  for  College 
Group  from  $7.  A.P. 

KANDAHAR  LODGE 

Closest  to  Bromley  &  Snow  Valley.  Fine  food  & 
accommodations.  Dly.  &  wkly.  rates.  Folder. 
ORVIS  INN  W' 

Full  Hotel  Services— Reservations  Requested. 
Cocktail  Lounge— American  Plan— Capacity  50. 

PERU 

BROMLEY  HOUSE 
Still  biggest'  Stili  best! 

WILEY  INN 

An  AAA  Inn.  1  mile  to  Bromley.  Game  room 
Skiers  plan. 


•  INTERNATIONAL 
COLLEGIATE  SKI  MEET 

•  BANFF 

WINTER  CARNIVAL 

•  JASPER  ■  -  '  r 

WINTER  CARNIVAL  '•* 

•  MARMOT  BASIN  RACES  ^ 


Albarta  Trav«l  Bar^ai 

LEGISLATIVE  BUILDINGS, 

EDMONTON.  ALBERTA.  CANADA. 

PLEASE  SEND  ME  □  SKI  NEWS 
□  SUMMER  TRAVEL  INFORMATION 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


GOVERNMENT  OF  TW 

Pr«viHc«  of  Alb«rt« 
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SWITZERLAND 


■IRM 


In  the  World  Famous 
BERNESE  OBERLAND 

You  will  find  from  Decombor  till  Eastoi 
abundant  snow  and  sun  in  theso  vary 
wall  equipped  resorts.  Accommodations— 
small  modern  inns  to  luxurious  hotels  with 
private  room  and  bath,  3  meals,  tips,  and 
taxes  ail  included. 

$4  to  $10  a  day 

FOR  SKIING 
AND  FUN.  20 
hotels,  2  chair¬ 
lifts,  1  ropetow,  beautiful  downhill 
runs,  a  gay  night  life,  all  help  to  make 
your  visit  pleasant.  WHERE  SKI 
CHAMPIONS  ARE  MADE.  Adelboden 
Tourist  Office. 


1 3  miles  from 
Interlaken  — 
road  open  all 
Winter — speaacular  skiing  from  FIRST 
(7111  ft.)  the  top  of  the  world’s  long¬ 
est  chairlift  or  down  the  glaciers  from 
Jungfrau ioch  (  11,333  ft.) — Ski  School 
— Curling — 30  Hotels.  Free  Folders 
from  Tourist  Office  Grindelwald. 


uiir  "S  ■■jsei 


The  famous  ski¬ 
ing  resort  in  a 
world  of  sun 
and  snow.  Eleven  ski  lifts,  covering  a 
total  length  of  50.000  feet.  4  Skating 
rinks — average  daily  sunshine  8  hours. 
Many  social  and  spiorting  events.  26 
Febr.  to  4  March:  Swiss  Ski  Champion- 
shifis. 

For  SUN, 
SNOW  and 
FUN.  Skiing 
from  December  to  April.  Dozens  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  well  kept  ski-runs. 
3  modern  mountain  railways,  3  ski- 
lifts.  30  comfortable  hotels.  Good  snow 
and  much  sun.  You  shall  never  be  dis¬ 
appointed  in  Wengen. 


For  information  contact  tho  official  Inquiry 
Officot  of  tho  rospoctivo  rosertt;  Tho  Swiss 
National  Tourist  Offices,  10  West  49th 
Street,  Now  York  City  or  661  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco;  or  your  travel  agent. 


WHERE  TO  STAY 

ADVKKTISKMIItT 


BURLINGTON 

HOTEL  VERMONT 

Vermont’s  largest— Vermont’s  finest.  Rooms,  $3.50 
up.  Sugar  Ifouse.  Convenient  transportatian  to 
slope:.. 

WEST  DOVER 

SNOWBROOK 
“Its  brudel  in  der  vinter  herel’’ 

ELY 

ELMWOOD  FARM 

Hunting,  riding,  skiing— cross  country,  tows  near, 
families,  groups,  write.  Fairlee  FE  3-6771. 
MANCHESTER 

See  Bromley  Region. 

PERU 

See  Bromley  Region. 

PICO  PEAK 

CHALET  MEAD 

Ski  Pico— Have  Fun  .  .  I  Stay  Chalet  Mead 
(just  across  the  way )  from  PICO.  Brochure. 
Write  Janet  Mead.  Rutland,  Vermont. 
ROCHESTER 

ROCHESTEP  INN 

Easy  driving  distance  of  three  major  ski  areas. 
Information  and  rates  furnished  on  request. 
RUTLAND 

PICO  PEAK 

Long  Trail  Lodge  at  Pico  Peak.  Adjacent  lift. 
Rooms,  dorms.  Rates  $7.50  up,  meals  included. 
SOUTH  LONDONDERRY 
See  Bromley  Region. 

STOWE 

ALPINE  MOTOR  LODGE 
Nick  Mara’s  luxurious  motel  accommodations 
combined  with  gay  ski-lodge  living.  Alpine 
Lounge,  excellent  meals.  From  $10  A.P.  Phone 
6-2700. 

ATTIC  &  BARN,  COTTAGE 
&  GUEST  APARTMENT 
Rentals.  Lodgings- “Foot  Mansfield.’’ 

THE  CLARKS’  LODGE 
Rec.  A.A.A.  Tel.  6-7266 

DONOVAN’S  HOB  KNOB 
Modified  American  plus  Transient  Dinners.  Tel. 
MY  6-2612 

EDSON  HILL  MANOR  &  THE  RED  HOUSE 
I  Genial  ski  living  at  its  best.  Superior  food.  Every 
modem  convenience.  Private  tow,  snow-cat,  tour¬ 
ing  trails  on  grounds.  Fine  club  or  group  accom¬ 
modations  at  Red  House.  Kates  $7.50  to  $18. 
Modified  American  Plan— 2  meals.  Folder.  Tel. 
MVrtle  6-.'5981. 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  INN  &  MOTEL 
Stowe  Village.  Cap.  100.  The  best  of  ski  living 
and  Duncan  Hines  food.  “The  Whip”  bar  and 
lounge.  10  mins,  to  Mt.  Mansfield.  Busses  start 
liere.  $7.50  to  $13.00  A.  P.  Parker  Perry,  host. 
Tel.  6-3301.  See  display  adv.  this  issue. 
MUSHKODAY  FARM 

Donns  and  private  rooms.  Cap.  50.  Folder.  Tel. 
Stowe  6-5931. 

PINE  .MOTOR  COURT 
Write  for  folder. 

ROUND  HEARTH 

Ski  dorms  for  men  and  women.  140  guests.  $5.50 
daily,  or  $5.25  with  vour  own  sleeping  bag.  Am. 
Famous  circular  fireplace.  Best  of  food  &  fun, 
FOLDER.  Tel.  STOWE  MYrtle  6-2223. 

THE  STOWE-AWAY 

Route  108.  near  every  thing.  Quality  at  reasonable 
rates.  Tel.  Stowe  6-7265.  George  T.  Rutledge. 
THE  YODELLER 

Accommodations  for  85,  all  facilities,  convenient 
to  village  and  skiing.  Hosts  Bob  Kirby  and  Dave 
Partridge.  Phone  MYrtle  6-3308. 

WAITSFIELD 

MAD  RIVER  ASSN.  HOUSING  OFFICE  F" 
For  hospitality,  information,  reservations  at  Mad 
River  Glen.  (P.  S.  Paved  access  road  now  com¬ 
pleted) 

WILMINGTON 

THE  CRAFTS  INN 

S.  Vt.’s  newest  Ski  area  in  Mt.  Snow.  HtMback. 
Dutch  Hill.  Trans.,  Entertainment,  Family 
Accom.  Pri.  or  Connect,  baths.  $8.-$i2.  2  meals. 
Write,  or  Tel.  34. 

ON  THE  ROCKS 
Marg  &  Orla  Larsen. 

WOODSTOCK 

WHITE  CUPBOARD  INN 
A  small  country  inn  in  famous  open  skm  area. 
Good  food.  Cocktail  lounge.  TelephotM  203. 
W<X)DSTOCK  INN 

82  rooms.  Gracious  comfort,  outstanding  food, 
cocktail  lounge,  NEW  coffee  shra.  Ohpen  slopes, 
ski  lift,  many  tows  in  town.  23  miln  to  Pico 
Peak.  Rooms  $5.50-$6.50  a  day  per  person, 
lower  for  groups. 

AUSTRIA 

KITZBUEHEL 

HOTEL  GOLDENER  GREIF-HARISCH 
American  comfort.  Tyrolean  charm.  Rates  from  $6 
I  American  Plan. 


★  ★ 


For  long-continued  snow,  unexcelled  lift 
and  cable  services,  high  touring — lasting 
into  June— come  to 

AUSTRIA 

Enjoy  perfect  skiing,  and  gay  romantic 
evenings  and  music  in  Vienna;  in  the 
new  free  Austria. 

See  your  travel  agent,  or  write 


AUSTRIAN  STATE  TOURIST  DEPARTMENT 
48  East  48th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

¥  * 


I  FREEAIRTOUR  7  | 

I  TO  EUROPT  IN  1957  •  i 


g  SKI  SHOPS,  aUBS  and  INSTRUQORS!  g 

I  •  I 

SS  Let  us  show  you  how  to  organize  3 
g  o  ski  group  to  Europe  ond  go  free.  S 

I  •  I 

-  For  details  ask  g 

■  Steve  Lohr  ■ 

IGENERAL  TOURS| 


595  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 


wim 

BENNO  RYBKKA 
Licensed  guide  and  instructor 
Austria,  Switzerland,  France,  Italy. 
For  details  write  to 
BENNO  RYBIZKA 
St.  Anton  am  Arlberg 
Austria 
or 

Steve  Lohr 
C^neral  Tours 
595  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City  PL  1*1440 
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The  BIG  FOUR 

in  sunny  > 


WHERE  TO  STAY 


CANADA 

LAC  BEAUPOHT,  P.Q. 

MANOIR  SAINT  CASTIN 
Renowned  retort  hotel,  10  avto  troui  Quebec. 
Ezquitite  French  Cuisine.  Looui’s  Perallai  Suiapl. 
T-Bar,  rope  tows.  Snow  Cat  groomed  slopes  tor 
experts  and  beginners  at  your  door,  on  Hotel 
estate.  More  and  better  snow.  Rata  $11-$1.S. 
A.P.  SpedM  Ski  Weeks  from  164.50— Folder 
Box  75. 

MONT  GABRIEL,  P.Q, 

MONT  GABRIEL  CLUB 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

MONT  TREMBLANT,  P.Q. 

CHALET  DES  CHUTES 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

CHATEAU  BEAUVALLON 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

DEVIL’S  RIVER  LODGE 
At  base  of  Mont  Tremblant  North  Side  Chair  Lift 
and  new  T-Bar.  All  privileges  and  facilities  of 
Mont  Tremblant  Lodge.  Amer.  Plan  $10  and  $12. 
Special  skiers’  bunknouses  $1  a  night  (bring  | 
slicing-bag).  Write  Johnny  O’Rear,  Mgr. 

GRAY  ROCKS  INN  I 

Snow  Eagle  Ski  School.  Lift,  skating,  dancing,  j 

$7.50-11.00  with  meals.  Ski  weeks,  $59.95. 

HOTEL  MONT  TREMBLANT  ' 

See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

MANOIR  PINOTEAU 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

MONT  TREMBLANT  LODGE  i.-  i 

See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

VILLA  BELLEVUE  | 

See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

STE.  ADELE-EN-HAUT,  P.Q. 

THE  CHANTECLER 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

STE.  ADELE  LODGE 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

STE.  AGATHE  DES  MONTS,  P.Q. 

LAURENTIDE  INN 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page 
THE  MANOR  HOUSE 

Learn  to  Ski  Weeks  $58.50,  January,  March, 
April.  Entertainment  nitely. 

ST.  DONAT,  P.Q. 

JASPER-IN-QUEBEC 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

STE.  MARGUERITE  STATION,  P.Q. 

ALPINE  INN  AND  COTTAGES 
See  advertiseinent  on  Laurentian  page. 

CHALET  COCHAND.  SWISS  CHALETS  . 
Canadian  ski  school.  T-bar,  tows,  skating,  danc- 
iim.  Rates  $8  to  $11  with  meals.  Ski  weeks 
$59.50.  Write  Louis  Cochand  for  folder.  Phone 
Ste.  Marguerite  85W. 

VAL  DAVID,  P.Q. 

LA  SAPINIERE 

See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

VAL  MORIN  STATION,  P.Q 

FAR  HILLS  INN  AND  COUNTRY  CLUB 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 


Fun  in  the  sun,  and  gaiety  after 
dark.  Brimming  with  the  young  and 
beautiful  of  four  continents.  Out¬ 
standing  facilities  for  all  winter 
sports:  5  ski  lihs  tone  chair),  5  ice 
rinks,  Switzerland’s  biggest  Ski 
School.  60  hotels. 


Rudolf  Rofflingsr,  formar  world  ski  champion 

A  Badrutt’s 


PALACE  HOTEL 


St.  Moritz,  Switzerland 


Ski  on  legendary  PARSENN  (new: 
cable  airway  to  Weissfluh  Peak), 
sunny  STRELA  (3  section  skilift) 
and  fabulous  new  BRAMA-BUEL 
(cable  airway  and  skilift).  32  runs, 
2  funiculars,  5  dcilifts,  2  cable  air¬ 
ways,  80  ski  teachers,  100  hotels. 


Regular  air  connections  direct  to  Zu¬ 
rich  Airport.  INewl  telepherique  from 
Corviglio  to  Piz  Noir,  10,000  ft. 
■'Season  until  Eoster.” _ 


Its  fabulous  rej^utation  is  well  de¬ 
served!  Olympic  runs,  new  cable 
airway  (the  nidiest  in  Eurtm), 
wide  choice  of  moderate  pncM 
hotels — sdll  the  favorite  among  dis¬ 
criminating  "young  modems." 


SUVRETTA  HOUSE 


SWITZERLAND 


AROSA 

See  advertisement  in  this  issue. 

DAVOS 

See  advertisement  in  this  issue. 
DAVOS-PARSENN 

GRAND  HOTEL  BELVEDERE 
KLOSTERS 

See  advertisement  in  this  issue. 

CHESA  GRISCHUNA 

A  world-famous  hotel  in  the  center  of  some  of 
the  world’s  finest  ikiiim.  Favored  by  discriminat- 
ina  skiers  for  its  accessibility  to  the  Parsenn  snow- 
fields,  its  gourmet  table  and  cheerful  atmosphere. 
For  beautifully  illustrated  brochure,  write  Hans 
Guler,  host. 

HOTEL  SILVRETTA 

A  leading  first  clsus  hotel.  Aerial-cableway  to 
Gotschna-^arsenn,  informal  atinospbere.  moderate 
to  deluxe  accommodations.  Ski  school,  orchestra, 
bar,  dancing.  For  rates  and  reservations  write 
George  Rocco,  (Swiss)  Manager. 

ST.  MORITZ 

See  advertisement  in  this  issue. 

BADRUTT’S  PALACE  HOTEI. 

One  of  the  world’s  finest  hostelries.  For  rates  and 
literatuip  write  Andrea  Badnitt.  Director. 

HOTEL  SCHWEIZERHOF 
First  class  hotel  in  the  center.  Quiet,  free  and 
suimy  position. 

SUVRETTA  HOUSE 
See  advertisement  in  this  issue. 


•  A  world-known  hotel  of 
distinction  in  Switzerland. 

•  Season:  December-Morch. 

•  Own  Swiss  ski  school. 

•  Various  ski  lifts  with  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  runs. 

•  New:  the  Piz  Noir  Teleferic 
(10,000  ft.). 

•  Skating  and  curling  rinks 
on  own  grounds. 


Ski  on  world  famous  Parsenn  and 
Gotschna,  enjoy  all  winter  sports 
amidst  breath-taking  scenery.  Ski 
school,  cable  airway,  four  ski  lifts, 
two  ice  rinks.  The  resort  •'WHERE 
THE  SUNSHINE  SPENDS  THE 
WINTER.” 


Sm  “CINERAMA  HOLIDAY"  and  you  will  asrae 
that  tha  resorts  mentioned  above  are  the  real 
Mecca  for  skiing  in  Switxeriand  .  .  .  Don't  for¬ 
get  that  these  resorts  are  very  close  to  CerNna 
d'Ampesxe  (Olympicsl,  You  will  be  amoxed 
how  for  a  skl-dellar  gees  In  Switzerland,  where 
hespHalily  is  a  national  traditien.  Uteroture  and 
Infermotim  through  Hie  local  Tourist  OMces. 


B«rt  Gindrian,  Managing  Diractor 

phone  082,  33221 
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( 


a-touring  ve  vlls 


2 . . . .  never  encountering  the 
works  of  man,  but  exulting  in 
nature.  Surmounting  all  obstacles. 


3  . . . .  with  mutual  assistance  ^ 
and  encouragement,  we  approach 
the  paradise  above  the  treetops. 


Photographs  by  Eric  Wahleen 


Ah,  the  lure  of  pristine  powder  anti  virgin  woodlands! 
Oh,  the  call  of  the  wild!  A  far  cry  from  lift-lines! 

Now  that  all  the  tows  have  shut  down  for  the  season, 
let  us  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  our  Norse  ancestry  .  .  , 


't  «*ilt . 


1 . . . .  and  set  off  at  a  leisurely 
pace  across  the  open  fields, 
the  hills  before  us  .  .  . 


5  .  .  . .  On  top,  the  prospect  before  us 
is  awe-inspiring  in  its  b^uty. 

Our  hearts  beat  excitedly  .  .  . 


4 . . . .  Here,  in  the  quiescent  solitude  of  sun. 
snow  and  sky,  each  man  is  alone 
with  himself  and  his  herringbone. 


8  ....  If  lost  or  bewildered  9  . . . .  follow  the  compass  10  ....  to  the  nearest  watercourse, 

in  tlie  woods  we  simply  .  .  .  and  orienteer  our  way  .  .  .  and  follow  it  to  civilization. 
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Adjustoble  swiveling 
toe  piece 


Adjustable  front  throw 


Adjustoble  spring  loaded 
heel  piece 


nct'i 


IT'S  SMOOTH  SKIING  WITH 

A«T  Swivel-Lok 

SAFETY  BINDINGS!  J 


ANDERSON  A  THOMPSON  SKI  CO.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


MAY  WE  HAVE  THE  PLEASURE  OF  MEETING  YOU? 

So  that  we  may  more  effectively  cater  to  you  and  your  tastes,  we  would  like  to  ask 
you  some  questions.  Some  of  them  you  will  find  inncxnious;  some  of  than  downright 
impertinent.  We  hc^  ycnr  will  answer  these  questions  sincerely  and,  with  this  in  mind, 
we  are  not  asking  you  to  supply  tis  with  your  name.  Please  check  or  fill  in  your  an¬ 
swers  and  send  the  completed  questionnaire  to  SKI,  Hanover,  N.  H.— or,  if  you  prefer, 
give  your  answers  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper,  being  sure  to  number  each  answer 
correcitly.  Many  thanks.— The  Editors. 


1.  I  am  anxious  to  see  SKI  publish  more: 

a.  beautiful  photographs  of  ski  ter¬ 
rain 

b.  features  describing  famous  re¬ 
sorts 

c.  controversial  articles  on  tech¬ 
nique 

d.  information  on  new  equipment 

e.  features  on  competition  and  fa¬ 
mous  racers 

f.  photographs  of  new  fashions 

g.  articles  and  photographs  on  how 
to  dress  well  for  skiing 

2.  In  SKI  this  season,  I  particularly  en¬ 
joyed: 

a.  national  race  schedule 

b.  new  lifts,  east  and  west 

c.  equipment  news  and  directories 

d.  technique  articles 

e.  features  on  resorts 

f.  stories  on  racing 

g.  Olympic  coverage 

3.  I  think  SKI’s  coverage  of  the  sport  is: 

a.  better  than  any  other  publication 

b.  about  as  gcx)d  as  other  publica¬ 
tions 

c.  worse  than  most 

4.  I  dislike  most  in  SKI: 

a.  the  large  number  of  ads 

b.  too  much  space  devoted  to  rac¬ 
ing 

c.  overemphasis  on  Europe 

d.  tco  much  on  western  subjects 

5.  I  am  (a)  male;  (b)  a  student;  (c)  18- 
25;  (d)  26-35;  (e)  over  36 


10.  I  hope  to  buy  a  pair  of . skis 

during  the  coming  year. 

11.  I  use  the  following  makes  of  binding  or 

binding  cximponents:  . 

12.  I  am  currently  using  a  pair  of . 

....  ski  boots.  I  plan  to  buy  a  pair 

of .  ski  boots  during 

the  coming  year  for  approximately 


13.  Before  going  skiing  I  check  the  snow 
reports  through  (a)  newspapers;  (b) 
TV;  (c)  radio;  (d)  local  ski  shop;  (e) 
phoning  ski  area. 

14.  My  normal  means  of  transportation  to 
a  ski  area  is  (a)  car;  (b)  train;  (c) 
plane;  (d)  bus. 

15.  This  season  I  have  skied  at  ....  dif¬ 
ferent  ski  areas. 

10.  This  season  I  have  skied  approxi¬ 
mately  . days;  . weekends; 

. days  on  a  ski  vacation. 

17.  I  hav’e  skied  in  (a)  Austria;  (b)  France; 
(c)  Germany;  (d)  Italy;  (e)  Norway; 
(f)  Switzerland;  (g)  Sweden;  (h)  South 
America. 

18.  I  plan  (a)  a  non-skiing  summer  trip 
abroad  during  the  coming  year;  (b)  a 
ski  trip  abroad  during  the  coming 
year.  I  will  (c)  fly;  (d)  go  by  boat. 

19.  I  am  a  member  of  (a)  a  ski  club;  (b) 
a  regional  ski  association;  (c)  the  Na¬ 
tional  Ski  Association. 


ill 


announcing, 
fourth 


)*■ 


nnua 


I 


NATIONAL 

WINTER 

SPORTS 

SHOW 


MAY  13-16 

Hotel  McAlpin,  New  York 

for  the  trade  only 


67  rooms  of  H«o  latest  in  win¬ 
ter  sports  gear  and  clothing. 


★ 

for  information,  write 


J.  ANDREW  SQUIRES 
23  E.  26th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mu  3-2636 

AA  AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA > 
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6.  My  annual  income  is  (a)  under  $5,000;  t  -l  x  /  \  xc  i  •  cn 

(b)  $5-10,000;  (c)  $10-20,000;  (d)  20.  I  subscn^  to  (a)  no  oAer  ski  pubU- 

enA/uwv  '  '  '  ^  cations;  I  subscribe  to  the  following 

over  $20,000.  i  •  li-  x- 

ski  publications: . 

7.  There  are  ....  skiers  in  my  immedi-  m  a  •  x  i  i  j 

ate  family  and  household.  21.  Approximately  . . . .  people  read  my 

^  copy  of  SKI  Magazine. 

8.  On  a  scale  of  1  for  a  beginner  and  10  r  • 

for  an  expert.  I  rate  myself  as .  22.  My  suggestions  for  improving  SKI 

Magazine  are:  . 

9.  I  own  the  following  pairs  of  skis:  . 


SKI  FRMS  EXTRAORDINARY 


by  SvEBRE  Engen 


•  Choice  of  two  complete  shows. 

•  Fast  moving — all  skiing. 

•  Beautiful  16  mm.  color. 

•  Personally  narrated. 


Bookings  are  being  made  now  for 
showings  during  the  fall  of  1956.  If 
further  intwested  write: 


SVERRE  ENGEN  SKI  ELMS 


Alta,  via  Sandy,  Utah 


GOING  TO  THE  OLYMEICa? 


A  Beautiful 

Donner  Summit  Ski  Chalet 


4  Bedrooms  &  large  dormitory 

2  baths — large  kitchen 

30'  living  rocmi — central  heat 

In  the  center  of  the  Donner  Summit 
ski  area  and  only  25  minutes  from 
the  1960  Olympics.  This  property 
could  not  possibly  be  duplicated  for 
the  sale  price  of  $19,500.  Other 
properties  in  this  area  available  on 
inquiry. 

Write  or  call  Curtis  C.  Cutter 


TFrlght  and  Kimhrongh 
Cf  2-2^1  819  /  Street 

Sacramento,  California 


SKI,  AAAXCH,  1956 


Look  Rigkt-Fojd  Rinkt-Bo^  Right 


WINSTED  RED 
UNDERWEAR 


(Famnm  nince  1882) 


Onh  WINSTED  kut§i  gOi 


Fast  dyed,  permanent  deep  red 
—  not  the  usual  "pink”.  Noth 
ing  can  fade  the  famous 
WINSTED  Red. 

'lAr  WINSTED  Red  is  Kroy 

processed  to  control^^^^^' 
shrinkage.  It’s  wash^^^^^^H 

'lArVour  body  breathes  in  ^ 

perfect  comfort  in  1 

WINSTED  Red  —  non-  " 
scratching  100%  Austral¬ 
ian  virgin  wool  worsted  i 
in  super-light  "Ski-  m 
weight”  or  all-wool  ^ 
medium  weight  stylish 
pullover  shirts  and 
cozy  elastic  top  pants. 

There  are  all  sizes  for 
both  sexes.  Ask  for 
WINSTED  Red  at 
your  favorite 
dealer’s. 


WINSTED  RED  I  AMERICA'S  W  W 

GREATEST  ADVANCE  IN  TRUE  SKIING  COMFORT  M  M 

At  Better  Stores  and  Ski  Shops  Everywhere  11  V 

For  catalog,  retailers  write  to  AMERICAN  KNITTING  MILLS  CO.. 

INC.,  432  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  or  ANDERSON  &  THOMP- 
SON  SKI  CO.,  1101  East  Spring  St.,  Seattle  22,  Washington. 

WINSTED  HOSIERY  COMPANY  Winsted  26,  Connecticut 
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